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THE SECEDING SOUTH CARO- 
LINA DELEGATION. 


WE give on the preceding page portraits of the 
gentlemen originally accredited to the present Con- 
gress of the United States, as Senators and Repre- 
sentatives, from tle State of South Carolina. The 
Senators did not take theirseats at the commence- 
ment of this, the second session ; those Representa- 
tives who were elected mgnbers of the State Con- 
vention withdrew to attend its session, and when 
the news reaches Washinzton that the State has 
formally seceded from the Union the other gentle- 
met will retire from the capitol. Personally, as 
well as politically, this exodus from the national 
halls of legislation will be felt; for although some 
of the Palmettodelegation have at times used harsh 
words in debate, they leave no enemies behind 
them. Gallant gentlemén, with high endowments, 
manly attributes, and an integrity upon which sus- 
picion has never even dared to glance, they carry 
* with them kind wishes and sincere regrets, even 

of those who go so far as to believe that ‘‘ secession 
is treason.” Worthy successors of Calhoun, and 
Hayne, and M‘Dufiie, and Butler, and others who 
have in former years occupied the chairs now, or 
soon to be vacated, they turn from Presidents and 
parties, from Constitution and from Congress, to 
acknowledge their allegiance to the Palmetto State, 
and to link their future destinies with her destiny. 

James H. HamMonp is a native of Newberry 
District, South Carolina, where he was born on 
the 15th of November, 1807. His father was an 
officer of the State College, into which he entered, 
graduating with high honors in 1827. After study- 
ing law, he was admitted to the bar, at which he 
practiced with success, although he became more 
generally known as the writer of all editorial arti- 
cles in the Sou‘hern Tomes advocatin.s the doctrines 
expounded by John C, Calfoun. Elected in 1855 
to the Twenty-fourth Conzress, he gave proof of 
th: most brilliant talents; but his healih became 
enfeebled, and at the close of his term he went 
abroad, where he had an opportunity to study the 
workin.s of foreign governments. On his return 
home, in 1841, he was appointed general of the 
8 uth Carolina troops, and the following vear was 
elected Governor of the State. In 18/4 he retired 
to his nuble estate known as “ Redcliffe,” a fertile 
island in the Savannah-River, about six miles be- 
luw Augusta, Georgia, where he devoted himself to 
literary and to agricultural pursuits. His letters 
to the English abolitionist, Clarkson, published in 
1848, were extensively circulated, and his experi- 
ments in marling land, deep plowing, the cultiva- 
tion of sorzho, etc., are well known to agricultur- 
ists. In November, 1857, he was called from his 
retirement by the Legislature of South Carolina, 
who elected him a United States Senator, and on 
receiving the telegraphic announcement, he sent 
as a return message—‘‘I am grateful, I will ac- 
cept, and I wi!) do my duty.” Appointed a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Naval Affairs, he has been 
ene of the most diligent Senators in attending to 
the public business, and has shown a liberal spirit 
in urging appropriations for the maintenance of our 
mavy and of our navy-yards on a creditable foot- 
ing. He is a firm believer ic the Southern doc- 
trine that—to use his own words—“ in all social 
systems there must be a class to dc the menial du- 
ties, to perform the drudgery of life. "hatis, aclass 
requiring but a low order of intellect aad but very 

‘little skill. Its requisites are vigor, docility, fidel- 

ity. Such a class you must have, or you would 
net have that other class which leads progress, 
@ivilization, and refinement. It constitutes the 
very mud-sill of society and of political govern- 
ment; and you might as well attempt to build a 
house in the air as to build either the one or the 
ether except on this mud-sill. Fortunately for the 
South, she found a race adapted to that purpose to 
her hand—a race inferior to her own, but eminent- 
ly qualified in temper, in vigor, in docility, in ca- 
pacity, to stand the climatic, to answer all her pur- 
peses. She found them slaves ‘by the common 
eensent of mankind,’ which, according to Cicero, 
‘lex nature est ;’ the highest proof of what is na- 
ture’s law.” 

James CHESNUT was born about the year 1815, 
near Camden, South Carolina, at ‘‘ Mulberry,” the 
estate of his father, who is still alive, and who, 
after having been a strong Union man until nearly 
threescore and ten years of age, has within a few 
months become an advocate of secession. James, 
after having received the advantages of a thorough 
classical academic education, entered Princeton col- 
lece, where, at a Commencement, he became ac- 
quainted with his lady, who is a Philadelphian by 
birth. In 1842 he was elected a member of tle 


lower branch of the State Legislature, and cof-” 


tinued to serve therein until 1852, taking high 
ground against separate State secession. In 1554 
he was elected to the State Senate from the Ker- 
shaw district, as the candidate of those who desired 
te reform the ** parish system ;” but in the follow- 
ing year he became convinced that the time-hon- 
ered system was the correct one, and tendered his 
resignation, which his constituents refused to ac- 
eept. -Re-elected in 1856, he succeeded Governor 
Alston as the presiding officer of the Senate, and 
eontinued in the chair until—in 1858—be was 
ehosen to fill the vacancy occasioned by the death 
ef Judge Evans, United States Senator, and was 
subsequently elected to fill that position for the en- 
suing term. Naturally of a fiery temperament 
and chivalric disposition, he has disciplined him- 
self to act with the ealm dignity of a statesman, 
and enjoys a high reputation for the accuracy of 
his information, the cogency of his logic, his ener- 
getic but unambitious. eloquence, and his high- 
minded patriotism. 

Joun M‘QveEN, senior Representative on the 
Congressional roll, was born in Robinson County, 
North Carolina, in 188, his father, James M‘Queen 
(who was a nephew of Flora Macdonald, the guide 
of Prince Charlie), claiming descent in a direct 
line from Robert Bruce. After having gradu- 
ated at Chapel Hill University, he commenced the 
stady of law, and having removed to Marlborough 
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Court House, South Carolina, was there admitted 
to the bar, and has since enjoyed a lucrative prac- 
tice. Espousing the nullification doctrines, he was 
elected a Colonel of the State Volunteers in 1833, 
at time of a general armament, and rose to the 
rank of Major-General in 1835. In 1844 he became 
a candidate for Congress in opposition to Colonel 
Alexander D. Sims, but was defeated three suc- 
cessive times, after which he was elected, taking 
his seat in the House in 1849. Since then he has 
been successively re-elected, ani is one of the ablest 
as well as one of the oldest of the Representatives. 
Politics are with him a matter of duty to his State, 
not a labor of love—a serious reality, not a mere 
pastime. Attentive to his duties, he never hesi- 
tates to express his opinions, giving utterance to 
the real sentiments of his mind—the unbiased con- 
cliasions suggested by his long experience as a Rep- 
resentative of South Carolina. Twice married, he 
has twice been made a happy father, and highly 
esteemed by his numerous acquaintances as a gal- 
lant, hospitable type of the “‘ citizen soldier.” 

Witi1am Porcuer Mixes, the accomplished 
Representative from his native city of Charleston, 
is one of those who have “‘ greatness thrust upon 
them ;” of Huguenot descent, he is identified with 
the patrician families of the Palmetto State, and 
took such a high position at her University, that 
immediately after graduating he was offered a 
Professor’s.chair. His heroic exploits at Norfolk, 
whither he hastened during the prevalence of the 
yellow fever, to devote himself to the sick, have 
already been chronicled in Harper’s Weekly, to- 
gether with his successful administration of the 
municipal government, when afterward chosen 
Mayor of Charleston. Elected to Congress in 
1857, he was at first placed on the Committee on 
Commerce, and afterward on that on Forcign Af- 
fairs. lis speeches, always on questions above the 
partisan -politics df the day, have been the theme 
of high encomium, and are models of congressional 
eloquence. Ycar aftcr year, too, has he warned 
his colleagues that South Carolina has been becom- 
ing more and more alienated from her ancient at- 
tachment$to the Union; more and more familiar- 
ized with the idea of dissolution ; more and more 
reconciled to the necessity of reconstructing or of 
abolishing the General Government. Tarly inthe 
debate on the admission of Kansas Mr. Miles asked 
of the House, in debate: **Can any thing be more 
natural than that the South should begin to look 
about her; to cout up her resources; to estimate 
her strength; to measure her capacity for taking 
care of herself, and of assuming, if driven out of 
this Confederacy, an independent position among 
the nations? Cam she be reasonably blamed for 
doing so? And yet, whenever she looks this last 
contingency—certainly not an improbable one— 
calmly and boldly in the face, and begins to dis- 
cuss it in its great and leading aspects, her ears 
are forthwith stunned with the cry of ‘treason!’ 
‘treason !’ and the august and mighty shade of the 
Father of his Country is invoked to rebuke such 
an evidence of disloyalty to this ‘ glorious Union.’ 
Sir, Washington, with his great, wise heart, and 
cautious judgment, and conservative nature, felt 
no compunctions ‘at throwing off his allegiance to 
his King, and subverting a Government which op- 
pressed his country. He, like all true patriots, 
loved his people more dearly—prized more highly 
their happiness and prospcrity—than the mere 
form of government under which he had been 
reared, and which he had been taught to revere.” 

LAWRENCE M. Keitt was born in Orangeburg 

District, South Carolina, on the 27th of October, 
1828, and is of German descent. Ile received a 
thorough classical education, and_ after having 
graduated at the State University, in 1843, with 
the highest honors, he commenced the practice of 
law. In 1848 he was elected a member of the 
Legislature, and took an active part in State poli- 
tics until 1853, when he was elected a Representa- 
tive in Congress, of which body he has since been 
a member, except when he resigned in company 
with his friend the late Preston S. Brooks, to be 
immediately returned by an immense majority. 
As an orator, he has created more decided sensa- 
tion than any one now a M.C.; having a pyrétech- 
nic style, rich in versatility, startling paradox, and 
copious expression. His speeches are melo-dra- 
matically effective, made up of the entrances and 
exits of ideas, that sparkle vividly while they are 
on the stage and go off in a tumult of applause, 
leaving an intoxicating sense of beauty and of dar- 
ing, vet nothing distingt but a metaphor or a bold 
antithesis. Highly polished by education and re- 
fined social attrition, he possesses a winning affa- 
Lility of manners, and the chivalric champion of 
Ais State’s sovereignty, is the happy husband of a 
most charming wife, the fond father of a lovely 
young daughter, and the esteemed friend of all 
who know him. 

L. was born in Edgefield 
District, South Carolina, and is a descendant of the 
Butler family, which has givenso many noble sons 
to the Palmetto State. After receiving a thorough 

. classical education, he graduated at the State Uni- 
versity in 1834, and afterward commenced the prac- 
tice of law. He had a decided taste, however, for 

‘martial exercises, and was elected colonel of a cav- 
alry regiment, defeating James L. Orr, afterward 
Speaker of the House. Raised to the rank of Ma- 
jor-general, he devoted much time to the inspection 
and disciplining of his division, and during the 
Mexican War he took the field at the head of a 
battalion of South Carolina troops. On his re- 
turn he was elected Solicitor of the Southern Cir- 
cuit, and he devoted himself to professional duties 
until after the death of his kinsman and friend, 
Colonel Preston S. Brooks, whose vacant seat he 
was elected to fill. His acquaintance with matters 
brought before the Committee on Military Affairs 
has made him a vajuable member of that body, nor 
has he ever failed to participate in public discus- 
sions, frankly avowing and energetically defending 
the vrounds of his public conduct. 

Joun D, Asumore, born in Greenville District, 
South Carolina, in 1820, was deprived of his father 


early in life, and was foreed by reverses of fortune 


to laber on his mother’s farm fer mainéenamec. 
With her festering care, he managed, hewever,.te | 
acquire the rudiments of an education, and went 
when a youth to Sumpter District, where he was 
a clerk in a store, then a school-teacher, and then. 
a practicing lawyer, qualifying himself for each 
pesition as he advanced. Preferring rural life, he 
afterward established himself as a planter with | 
decided success, and after holding commissions in. 
the State volunteers, he was elected to the State 
Legislature in 1848, and served until chosen Con- 
troller-General of the State in 1854. This, in 
South Carolina, is a position of high responsibility, 
as the incumbent has not only to attend to the col- 
lection and disbursement of the revenue, bu’ like- 
wise to examine the monthly reports of banking 
and other corporations, whose solvency is thus 
verified for the public good. It will be seen that 
this requires a comprehensive knowledge of basi- 
ness affairs, united with habits of close application ; 
and it is said that so satisfactorily were the multi- 
form duties performed by Colonel Ashmore, that « 
during the four years’ period of his service not an 
error, either of statement or of calculation, was 
found on his books. In 1857 he left his plantation 
in Sumpter County, owing to the ill health of his 
family there, and returned to his birth-place. Hard- 
ly had he located himself there (indeed he had 
never voted.but at one election) when he was 
elected to Congress, where he has taken a conspicu- 
ous position. A true son of South Carolina, he 
evidently considers the display of oratorical power 
as of mimor importance compared with the straight- 
forward expression of his opinions in her behalf, 
and the devotion of his energies to her service. 
Blessed with a devoted wife and a family of intelli- 
gent children, he occupies a deservedly high social 
as well as political position among those with whom 
he entered upon life’s struggles, to achieve high, 
yet merited -uccess. 

WILu1AMm W. Boyce, born October 24, 1819, at 
Charleston, South Carolina was educated at the 
State University, and afterward at the Jniversity 
of Virginia. Admitted to th~ bar, he commenced 
the practice of his profession with success, and was 
in 1°42 elected . member of the State Legislature, 
but he took no decided stand in politics until 1851, 
when he was foremost among those opposed to 
separate State secession. Chosen a member of the 
May Convention, composed f delegates elected at 
primary meetings, he was *arncst in his resistance 
to the secessionists, and subsequently, in a letter to 
Governor Ricaardson, the presiding officer, he took 
the ground that it was nut a deliberative assembly, 
but that it was controlled by the dominant party. 
In 1853 he was elected a Representative to Con- 
gress, where he has given repeated proofs of his 
high abilities and profound at iinments. Few 
gentlemen on the American continent are as well 
versed in political economy, or as diligent students, 
as Mr. Boyce; while to powers of mind highly cul- 
tivated by study he unites oratorical tulents of a 
high order. 


THE DYING EAGLE. 


Sick and sullen sat he in his eyrie: 

Rock-bound ‘twas, and girt with pine-trees wiry, 

And the sun-flames, glaring fierce and fiery, _ 
Came not there; 

Far below the waves dashed, white with fury, 
Every where. 


He, with pinions blanched with sorrow—drooping, 
Sought him not success by deadly swooping 
On his enemies, in safety trooping 
Near at hand ; 
But, with head bent forward, stared he ever 
At the sand. 


In the sand, ah, me! though changing ever— 
Forming thoughts in atoms—but to sever 
From them every oracle forever— 

There read he 
This sad story, from his lonely eyrie 

By the sea. 


How a fertile seed—a contribution 

From an age of wicked persecution— 

Sought to fashion out its retribution 
From a soil 

Yet unwrought by human hands, untouched by 
Human Toil. 


How another age had seen it growing—. 
Ripening by past experience—showing 
Others all the life from it outf@owing 
To the end; 
Showing how the soul should break, if need be, 
But not bend. 


How, again, successful, it grew daring— 
Time’s hard burdens chafing at—while bearing, 
Till at last, of conflict not bewaring, 
Bolder still, 
Hewing out a path, it took the place ’twas 
Formed to fill. 


Time rolled on: by heavenly sunbeams lighted, 

Two twin trees, from out the seed benighted, 

Had grown up, and mutual faith had plighted. 
Never, never 

Should a jealous thought, a doubt, e’er sever 
Them forever. 


Then another scene: that after ages, 

Tracing in their time’s historic pages, 

Through its shameful acts and mournful stages, 
Should not fail 

To impress by precept the dishonor 
Of the tale. 


In the rocks—surf-beaten, surely wearing— 
In the white-capped waves so deadly bearing— 
In the red sun setting, fiercely glaring, 
Saw the bird 
All the horror—all the fierce convulsion 


There he heard, 


By the feud of father, son, and brether—- 
By the broken heart of wife and mother= 
By the bend of anion, and that other 
_ Bend of blood, 
Broken now—he knew, and fell forever 
Where he stood. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE 


AND 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


Tus Publishers have the pleasure of announcing that 
Harper's Magazine fer the ensuing year will contain 
pew Stories 


By Thackeray and the Author of 
“Adam Bede ;” 


and that in Number 204 (Nov. 24) of Harper's Weeldy a 
new Novel by Cuaries Dioxauns, entitied 


GREAT EXPECTATIONS, 


was commenced. Mr. Dickens's Tale will be riebly ii- 
lustrated by Joun M‘Lunan, Esq. 

These Works will be printed from the Manuscripts and 
proof-sheeta of the Authors. 

ie Avy person who remits Foun Dottans te the 


] Publishers will receive both Publications fer one year, 


and will thus provide himaelf with the best reading ef - 
the day, published in a beautiful and attractive style, 
for a very small sum of money. 

ie” Harper's Weekly will be sent gratuitously Sr one 
month—as a specimen—to any ove who applies for it 
Specimen Numbers of the Magazine will alse be sent 


gratuitously. 
TERMS OF HARPER’S WEEKLY. 


One Copy for Twenty Weeks . - « $100 
One Copy for One Year. . ..... 2838 
One Uopy forTwo Years. . .... . 40 
Five Copies forOme Year . ..... 900 
Twelve fr One Year . . . . . WOO 


Twenty-five Copies for One Year. . . 
An Extra Copy will be allowed for every Club of TwELva 
SU BSORIMERS. 


TERMS OF HARPER’S MAGAZINE. 
One Copy for One Year . - « - $300 
Two Copies for One Year ...... 500 
Three or more Copies for One Year (each) . 2 00 
And an Extra Copy, gratis, for every Club of Exaut Sux- 
SCRIBERS. 
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SATURDAY, DecemBER 22, 1860. 


THE CHARITIES OF THE 
SEASON. 


HRISTMAS is upon us; and this year, we 
fear, it will be a scene of sorrow in many 8 
household. Political strife has proved so hurt- 
ful to business that thousands of people are out 
of employment, and will absolutely lack the 
necessaries of life this winter, if the charitable 
do not come to their aid. We hope that our 
benevolent fellow-citizens will not forget, in 
their holiday rejoicings, the wants of the poor. 

Vast sums of money are spent every year in 
the purchase of expensive and useless toys fer 
children ; if half, or a quarter of this amonnt 
were set apart this year for purposes of charity, 
a great deal of good might be done. The im- 
porters of toys report that their business in- 
creases yearly, and that the cry is every year 
for more expensive and more elaborate toys. 
Twenty years ago boys and girls deemed them- 
selves fortunate if their parents spent fifty cents 
on Christmas gifts for each of them. Now five 
dollars will hardly purchase one of the tempt- 
ing toys which are displayed in the shop win- 
dows. And hard as the times are, and dull as 
is business, it is a fact that the toy-shops in 
New York city were never more crowded with 
purchasers than they are at present. 

Why should not parents take this opportuni- 
ty of teaching children, practically, the duty of 
benevolence? Each boy or girl.who chose to 
forego a Christmas gift, or cven to be satisfied 
with one of moderate cost, might, by the sacri- 
fice, make a poor family happy on Christmas- 
day, and provide five or six persons with a good 
dinner and a good fire. Would_not the pleas- 
ure arising from such an act of kindness be 
more real and more lasting than any that could 
be afforded by thc possession of ¢, toy ? 


THE LOUNGER. 


CARDINAL RICHELIEU. 

Tum scene suddenly drew apart, and there ia 
his library sat Cardinal Richelieu, sunk in a huge 
easy-chair by the table, which was covered with 
papers. The friar Joseph, his confessor and famil- 
iar, stood at-hand. It was precisely the Cardinal 
as onefancieshim. His ecarlet robe and lace half- 
skirt (what is the name of it?) were covered with 
a flowered wrapper. He had the red skull-cap 
upon his head, and the long gray hair straggled 
from beneath it and fell upon his shoulders. Upon 
the forefinger of his left hand he wore the ring, and 
his fiery eye revealed the soul that struggled with 
the disease which shook his slight frame with ite 
cough. The room was vaulted, and there were 
shelves of books. 

When the Cardinal to converse he did it 
in the most elaborate manner, and with much ges- 
ture, The spell of his appearanee was alittle dis- 
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turbed by the speech ; for while ke leoked Riche- 
liew he talked Bulwer. As he weat on there was 
an ineeswant play of the features, and the eontinued 
movement of the arms, showing that the Cardinal 
was a very nervous man. He intoned rather than 
spoke what he had to say. The ear was a little 
wearied by the extreme daintiness of the pronun- 
ciation. But when De Mauprat came in, there 
was seme pleasant tongue-fence until the youth 
was led off to happiness. Later, when the Cardi- 
nal ie alone in his chamber at midnight, and De 
Mauprat bursts in and is conquered by the old 
minister's self-possession, he tells the youth how 
he has done, and what he has done for France. But 
after the declamation is over, one asks himself, 
“ Is that the way in which Cardinal Richelieu talks 
to a single auditor?” 

During the following scenes in the garden of the 
palace, the contrast between the utter prostration 
ef the old man, and the fury with which he turns 
upen Barradus and threatens to launch the curse 
ef the Church, is very great and sudden. So at 
the close, when he has resigned his office and asks 
a boon in vain, the exhaustion of the body subdues 
fer a while the fire of the soul; Lut it flames out 
again upon the return of the packet, and the ma- 
ture vigor of the man reasserts its influence as the 
great Cardinal is withdrawn from sight. 

Somehew he has not impressed you as the man 
of eonsummate political genius you have always 
suppesed him to be. Somehow, the Cardinal Min- 
leter of State seems to have been ranting. At times 
the appearance, the attitade, the voice, are all that 
Richelieu’s may have been; then the charm is 
broken, and you are not held nor, commanded to 
attend and be interested. 

Well, you can not but ask yourself, as you pick 
yeur homeward way through the slop and drizzle 
—if you had seen an old man quietly talking and 
acting, as sach men in such moments a8 those here 
represented generally do speak and act, would it 
have been a speetacie that a thousand people would 
pay a halfdollartosee? Great men are great not 
by the declamation of their talk nor by the pictur- 
esqueness of situations and vehement movement. 
They are great by invisible means. Visibly they 
are ordinary men; and hence the proverb that no 
man is a here to his valet. It means that the 
valet is not apt to see him in the heroics 

Do you understand that we are speaking of Ed- 
win Beoth as Richelieu; and that, too, after seeing 
him batonce? It is true that the talk is Bulwer’s 
trituratien of,the minister. It is Armand de Riche- 
liew Balwerised, and that is something like the old 
Greek Phedre, ala Racine. Bat if you remember, 
Rachel gave the Greek, not the French, Phedre. 
Does Booth give the historical or the Bulwerian 
Richelieu? In impression, I mean, of course, be- 
eause the words must be the author’s. Then, too, 
with such peeple te support him! 

If you leek elesely, dear critic, you will find, 
after all yeur sharp and skeptical things are said, 
that this is a man of great promise. He is not yet 
great. He is not yet perfectly sure of himself. He 
even tripped in the text once; only enee—yes, and 
he was brave enough te eorrect himself—that is te 
say, te teach himself; and the yeang actor who 
will de that may de anything. When, with more 
experienee, he shal] dare te delineate great men as 
great men histerieally are, and net as they tradi- 
tienally are in the theatre—when he shal! dare 
to trast te the abselute severity and simplicity of 
nature, as he dees fully in parts even now—and 


eareer; but a recent incident in 
truce, is one of the mest touching 
It may net be 


A STATUE. 
Or all the handsome cities that cluster abont 


{ the great lakes Cloveland is, for some reasons, the 


prettiest of all. It wae long ago called the Forest 
City, from the multitude of beautiful trees that 
shade its streets; and from its commanding bluff 
i4 looks across the little Erie ocean, which dashes 
along the shore with the fury of the Mediterranean. 
Its broad streets, and stately buildings, and quict- 
ly-busy aspect, impart a peculiar elegance toCleve- 
land which the hurrying traveler hardly expects to 
find. And as he lounges along the main thorough- 
fare he emerges upon a public square, upon which 
stand the new Post-office and the County Court 
building, the latter of which is one of the neatest 
and most symmetrical public buildings which a 
Lounger sees in much wandering. 

As he strolls through the square he observes 
that the grass is in the condition of the grass on 
the Battery in the city of New York—grass in 
posse, perhaps, certainly not in esse; but the trees 
are so many, and so luxuriantly clothed with 
leaves in summer, that he may justly excuse the 
grass for losing heart in the shade, and giving up 
all idea of growing. There is perhaps a covered 
booth, or platform, for political speeches; but as 
the Lounger idly regards it, he suddenly remem- 
bers, and, in fragments, mentally exclaims: 
“ Cleveland !—Lake Erie !—Bless my soul !—Com- 
modore Perry !—Platform!—Bancroft !—Oration 
and lo! before him, raised at a modest height above 
the ground, stands upon its pedestal Walcott’s sta- 
tue of Perry. 


he looks at the statue with a peculiar interest, re- 
ealling the house upon the Parade in Newport, 
where Perry lived; and then looking toward the 
lake, where Perry became immortal. It is highly 
probable that he will look in the wrong direction, 
and away from the lake; for nothing is more nat- 
ural then to suppose that the broad street down 
which the figure gazes leads straight to the water. 
So it does, but not exactly to the lake. 

‘* Why,” said the Lounger, speaking under this 
delusion—*‘ why does he look toward the lake, and 
point away from it? He ought to look toward the 
city, and point to the lake.” 

“‘It is precisely what he is doing,” replied the 
citizen of Cleveland. 

And he then explained that the broad street is 
really parallel with the lake shore; and that the 
figure which points sideways down another wide 
street is really pointing to the water. 

The reader will remember that, at the time of 
the anniversary of the battle of Lake Erie, in Sep- 
tember, there was a picture of the statue published 
in Harper's Weekly. It is a figure full of anima- 
tion andaction. The naval costume of the time is 
represented, and the Commander stands in the mo- 
ment of victory—the moment when the words he 
afterward uttered became true—‘‘ We have met the 
enemy, and they are ours.” There is great spirit 
in the attitude and action. The face is according 
to the handsome portraits of the brave man. In- 
evitably as you look at it you are reminded of the 
days which made the glory of the country, and you 
dream of a better national glory achieved by more 
peaceful means. 

Then your eye wanders toward the lake. You 
do not see it, but you see the sky coming down to 
the very edge of the street below which you know 
the great sea stretches away. The smoke of the 
battle has blown over, long years ago. The roar 
and struggle are quiet now. And in his hand, as 
he looks and muses, the Lounger perhaps holds a 
newspaper which tells of the happy return of a 
Prince of Wales from a tour in a foreign land 
which his ancestors fought as a foe, but which has 
welcomed and honored him as a fries. The smoke 
of the old battle seems in that moment to rise and 
brighten inte a halo—the roar dies into fraternal 
musi¢e; and as*the stars come out and shine upon 
the statue, the Lounger wonders when nations will 
see before what they always sec afterward, aud 
ferget the arbitrament of war. 


sterien, beeause 


$f 


sufficiently appreciable. 
The old magasines in England apparently per- 
ished of a simultancous atrophy. They ‘‘kind o’ 


ens is the representative of that spirit, and nothing 
could be more widely separated from the regular 
old jog-trot of the English literature of a lighter 
kind than the tone of his books. Theodore Hook, 
for instanee, in tone, spir- 
it, and sympathy, ens. 
weeds was, in periodical litera- 
ture, inspired by the same difference. It was 
fever and mere didactic than the tone of the 
it was addressed to a different 
purpose and audience. But it had the same kind 
of si and earnestness. It took the field 
while the older magazines were stil! in possession, 
but it saw their rapid dwindling and decay. Then 
. eame ite own sudden demise, occasioned by circum- 
stances eatirely its skill of management 
er its succesa it revived again in Ad the 
Year Round, tt revived with a host of neighbors 
and rivals, all children of the same spirit: Te 
Week, MacMillan’s, The Welcome 
now we are to have Temple Bar, 
. A. Sala. 


Mr. Sala is known by ‘‘ Due North,” a lively 

story of Russian travel ; by his papers 
in the old Household Words®and [llustrated News ; 
and a novel called ‘‘ Baddington Peerage,” of no 
great popularity or value. In the Corn/ill, under 


| Beiackeray’s management, he has been writing & 


~ 
. 


| 
If the Lounger happen to be a Rhode Islander 


series of careful and interesting articles upon Ho- 
garth. During their publication one of the Lon- 
don correspondents of the New York Times, who is 
understood to be Mr. Edmund Yates, the gentle- 
man whose personal criticism of Thackeray occa- 
sioned the row in the Garrick Club in London, 
two or three vears ago, and who is fond of repre- 
senting Thackeray as an insolent literary dictator, 
has hinted that trouble was brewing, and that the 
Cornhill would soon find a rival in the field. His 
hints are now justifed, and Temple Bar throws 
down the gauntlet to Cornhdl. 

Meanwhile the public does not lose. The sharp 
competition furnishes a feast by which the readers 
are tu protit; and they may be sure that the same 
care which culls all the choicest morsels in ad- 
vance from the others will not overlook the new 
dish. And it is a care which culls in concert with 
the givers of the feast, by an express understand- 
ing. 


THE ARTISTS’ FUND. 


Go to the rooms of the National Academy in 
Tenth Street, near Broadway, and see the charm- 
ing collection of pictures contributed by the artists 
to the ‘‘fund.” Go especially on the 22d of De- 
cember to buy some one of the works, that it may 
remind not only vour friends of your superior taste, 
but yourself of your charity. It is a pretty lot- 
tery, where you can buy a ticket which is sure ofa 
prize; yes, and you may select the prize before. 
hand. 

There are plenty of pictures to look at in the 
city. The Jarves collection, and the Dusseldorf, 
and the Brran. Then “the greatest painting ever 
exhibited in America,” ‘‘ Wertmuller’s original and 
matchless painting entitled ‘Danae.’” This must 
be correct, for the Lounger copies it rerbatem from 
the circular advertisement. If the painting is as 
highly colored as the advertisement, it is a very 
extraordinary work. This is the way in which 
the pure pigment is smutched on: 

** Wertmuller was engaged on thie picture two years. 
The great object in view appears to have been to have 
painted at Paris a picture that would rival the productions 
of Titian, and other great masters. Wertmuller, the court 
painter, was selected as fully competent. A fable in hea- 
then mythology was chosen as better calculated than any 
other to draw out the splendid genius of the marter, and 
illustrate the wonderful beauty of Nature's fairest handi- 
work, the buman form. The ablest art-ritics and anato- 
mista of Paris were, during the progress of the work, his 
constant visitors and advisers. Three of the most beanti- 
ful ladies of the Court of Louis XVI. sat to him. The head 
is said to be quite an exact copy of a Flemish Countesa, 
distinguished for remarkable personal loveliness and great 
mental acquiremente. In all probability no painting has 
ever attracted the attention of art-critics and anatomists 
more than this picture, and they have universally admitted, 
without exception, that they have not been able to detect 
a fault in its composition.” 

There is also the American and Foreign Gallery 
of Paintings, at which Page’s ‘* Moses on Horeb,”’ 
Rossiter’s ** Noah, Miriam, and Jeremiah,” and 
Thorpe’s ‘‘ Niagara,” are to be seen. The only way 
is-to go and see them all, and especially to buy a 
picture at the Artists’ Fund sale on the 22d Decem- 
ber. 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


Tus following quaint lyric, which has obviously been 
parodied in one of our mort popular songs, suggests a pret- 
ty picture of a gallant of the peried of Henry the Sixth 
casting sheep's-eyes at his sweet-heart, and affords some 
indication that the finery of the women did not find much 
favor in the eyesight of the men: 


ben first saw siveete FAeggle, 
'Ewas on a Sonne dys dare, 
Git Ebhurch shce satt (n a stecple patte, 
¥e gavest of pe gare; 
wore a gowne pe furredde, 
gaudy far than nete, 
Gind pe skirte as long as a Woman's 
tongue, . 
Xn pe Dirte trafled at per fete, 
Gind she wore a grete steple patt, 
SE hich ve little poke fun att, 
€Erping ‘Erfkie! mp epe! BMookee ‘ere at 
pe Guve 
En pe bellteppere Steple Matte!” 


A Jesrit’s Bark.—The Superior of the Jesuita 
any honeet man is entitled to that name) has publi=hed a 
furious protest against the Order being expelled from Italy. 
He tells King Victor Emanuel that in the event of the 
Jesuit petition being rejected on earth, the Superior will 
addrees it toa Higher Tribunal. We are inclined, con=id- 
ering the wickedness of the sect and the insolence of the 
map, to wish that he may get into the hands of the. King, 
and that the latter may give him an carly opportunity of 
presenting his appee! in person. 


POPE NAPOLEON. 
Remember, remember, the Man of December, 
Coup d@ état, stratagem, plot; 
There's very good reason why, just at this season, 
He never should be forgot. 


With Red men outrageous, and growing contagious, 
He seized on the sceptre, to cope: 


That point our Fighth Harry was able te carry, 
When need and occasion concurred; 

He knocked the Priests under, in spite of Rome's thunder, 
And so may Napoleon the Third. 


Prond clergy to trample King Harry's example 

May lead him, so far as to chop : 
Off their alien head, just to reign in its stead, 

But there let us hope he will stop. 

A Fare Rercen.—Fvery effort is being made at the 
present day by the men to enlarge the «phere of woman's 
employment. If woman is only commonly grateful, the 
very least she ought to do in return would be to diminish 
the ephere of her dress. 


THE LUXURY OF LIBERTY. 


HUMORS OF CENSUS-TAKING. 


A widow, having four children, was called upon te give 
the names and ages of her children, as well aa her ewn 
age, and in anewering the following scene ensued: 

CENSUS-TAKER Now Ma'am, have your name, please 
tell me your age?" 

Lapy. am 35 years of age."” 

; Cex SUS-TAKER. ** What is the age of your eldest daugh- 
err’ 

Lapy. “She is 25 years old.” 

CENSUS-TAKER, **How old were you when she was 

rn?” 

Laby (very crusty). **I was 22 years old.” 

CeNSU® TAKER. ** Then, Madam, that will make you 50 
years.” 

Lapy. **I don’t care, I am only 25." ' 

And to this she stuck, at the same time telling the cen. 
eus-taker that he * had no right to ask such impertinent 
questions.” 

“I say, Pat, what are you about—eweeping out the 
room ?"_**No,” answered Pat, ‘* am eweeping out the 
dirt, and leaving the room.” 

The Rev. Rowland IIill used to ride a great deal, and by 
exercise preserved vigorous health. On one occasion, when 
asked Ly a medical trieud what phyrician and apothecary 
be employed, he replied, “ My physician has always been 
a horse, and my apothecary an azz.” 

A gentleman, passing across the play-ground of a publie 
echool, was affronted by the boya, and was advised to com- 
plain to the principal, which he did thus: ‘+I have been 
abused by some rascals of this place, and I came to ac- 
quaint you of it, as I understand you are the principal.” 


The customers of a certain cooper caused him a vaat deal 
of vexation by their saving habits and persistence in get- 
ting all their old tub: and ca-ks repaired, and buying but 
little new work. “I stood it, however,” said he, * antil 
one day old Sam Crabtree brought in an old * bung hole,’ 
to which he said he wanted a new barrel made. Then I 
quitted the business in disgu-t.” 


‘*Why, you rasesl,” said Dr. Radcliffe, the great physi- 
cian, to a pavior, who danred him, **do you pretend to be 
paid for such a piece of work? Why, you have epoiled*my 
pavement, and then covered it over with earth to hide 
your bad work."—* Doctor,” said the pavior, ** mine is not 
the only bad work the earth hides."—“ You dog, you,” 
said Dr. Radcliffe, ““you are a wit. You must be poor; 
come in, and you shall be paid.” 


When the celebrated Viotti (the father of modern violin- 
playing), then residing in London, turned wine merchant, 
& young nobleman, one of his numerous admirers, ac- 
costed him somewhat angrily, thus: ‘* Signor Viotti, how 
could you, an artist of such high standing, degrade your- 
self by becoming a trafficker in wine f"—**My dear Sir," 
Viotti replied, ** simply because I find that the English 
like wine better than music.” 


During a rehearsal, Braham said to Tom Cooke, who was 
the conductor: ** Now, Tom, ke p the piano quiet here, 
because just at this part, to give effect, I intend dropping 
my voice."—**Do you? By the powers,” said Tom, 
** whereabouts ?—for it's just the sort of vaice I should like 
to pick up.” \ 

A clergyman, happening to get wef). was standing before 
the session-room fire to dry his clothes)and when his col- 
league came in, he asked him to preach for him, as he 
was very wet. ‘*No, Sir, I thank you,”\was the prompt 
reply, * preach yourself; you will be enough is the 
puJpit.” / 


EARLY RISING. 

‘*ITe who will thrive must rise at five.” Se says the 
proverb, though there is more rbyme than reasen in it; 
for if— 

He who would thrive must rise at fire, 
It must follow a fortior?, 
He who'd thrive more must rise at four; 
and it will insure a fortissimo, that 
Ile who'd still more thriving be 
Must leave his bed at turn of three; 
And who this latter would outdo, , 
Will rouse him at the stroke of twe; 


ant, Wy way of climax to the whole, it should beld geed 


Who would never be outdone, 
Must ever rise as soon as ene. 
But the best illustration would be thus— 
He who'd flourish bert of all, 
Should never go to bed at alh 


* How many sleeves has a coat of arms? 


A young lady, a native of Sydney, being asked if 
should like to go to Britain, answered, that she sheald 
to see it, but not to live in it. On being pressed 
reason, she replied ‘+ that, from the great number 
people sent out from thence, it must, surely, be 
wicked place te live in!" 


A WOUNDED SPIRIT. 

Mepicat May. *“*Came, come, my dear Madam, there 
is evidently something wrong; make a confidant of me." 

BuieutTep Bripa * Well, doctor, it was always my 
great ambition (sod) to be the wife of a (sob) draper, 
now I have thrown myself away upon a hardware (-ed) 
; and although the dear fellow is as kind as he ean 
be (sob), and brings me home any quantity of scissors, and 
files, and door-knols, and things, yet what are theese to the 
(sol) wounded spirit that cxpected oceans of breeade and 
point lace?” (Sob, sob, sob.) 


— 


ADVICE on marry an undertaker’s 
dauchter, unless you wish to undertake to raise a hearse 
ute family; nor a miller’s daughter, unlesa she is the flour 
of the family. Nor pay your addreases to the daughter of 
a lawyer, for fear her existence may be brief. If you 
must choose between a doctor’s cr a banker's daughter, 
take the latter, for her drafts are more easily swallowed. 
Nor should you wed a nobk man's daughter, for her “* of- 
fense is rank;” nur yet a cardener’s daughter, lest she 
should take toa rake. Avcid marrying a drowned sailor's 
daughter, for she will have an aversion to water: neither 
condole with a shoemaker’s girl, for she'll wish you waxi 
near your end for your ail. If you marry a blue-ctocking, 
you will go with holes in yourown, You can not marry a 
baker's daughter, for she wili not be of the upper crust, 
and of course is ill-bred. If you care to marry, marry 
some woman whose father was hung. Then you need not 
use a rope’s end to her, for she will remember the peternal 
application. Pick a sexton’s daughier, for she will be of a 

rave turn of mind, and experienced in «pitaphe suitable 
or a bereaved tamily, which is a convenicnut thing te have 
in the house. 


— 


Ipras oF ComrorT.—Some pople’s notions of eomfert 
differ from those of others. Mr. Mathews once went orer 
Warwick Jail. and when he came to “*the place of execn- 
tion,” he observed to the jailer, that, considering the ex- 
tent of the county, and tie number of executions which 


might take place, the drop struck him as bcing very small. 
“I don't know,” said the man; “te be zure, six ‘ould be 
crowded, but fuive ‘oukd hang very comfortable !" 
— 
A good many yr ars ago Mos-achu-ett2 man was elect- 
ed to the office of Lientenent-Gov.rnor. When the fact 
of his election was announced, he wae called upon for s 


Farexp, *“* Well, dear, now that you are a wid- | 


ow, tell me are you any the happier for it ?” 

Wripow. “Oh no! But I have my free- 
dom, and that's a great comfort. Do you know, n.y¥ dear, 
I had an enion yesterday for the first time these fourteen 


yeare 


human diseases 
Abernethy used to tell his pupils that all 
sprang from twe canses, and fretting. 


epeech. He-pree-eced to acknowle ge the henor im very 
handsome terms, and edded that he had no deubt he s-henld 
make a cood Lieutensnt-Governer, as that was the aftice 
he had always held in his own hone. 


Miss Mary. “Now, Llerry, if vou are a doctor, you 
must prescribe for me. I've a very bad pain about my 
heart. What can I take?" 

De. Harry (thinkin this the best opportunity Ae has 
had). “I've no doubt as to whet ls the best remedy 
take—you'd better take mw!’ 


| 
| | 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
all this he is the man te de—then the performance 
will be as fine as the premise, and the greatness 
of Beeth's father shall be rivaled and surpassed 
only by the greatness of Booth's sen. 
Wun eosontial romance of Garibaldi’s character her 
has boom often enough ebecrved by these whe nar- vad 
vowly wateh his 
lite life, it be 
and Deautiful in 
true, bat it eught t be, pao | 
of it, it is not ALY Ir is aquestion whether man may net be defined 
Then again if it ba enimal that rans things inte the ground. 
whieh we ff the stodent were te decide by the late bis- | 
apen our thé lend the’ } boxy of periodical literature in England, there could | 
| ny wee of ‘dete net | gitsk- men are ceasing, as it were, to be 
rally pie poesia; authors, and are becoming editors. To be sure 
ev »  -wapee thee. Lard Pam., for in- { editors are usually authors, but the distinction is 
be the hero of 
een. ig’ an 
rather'te the | gin cout.” The spirit of the literature of the day 
ah was quite beyend them, and very different. Dick- 
story of yppeaking is of the re- 
core aad ef Caprera, The 
} j ich t to quiet the Prieste running riot, 
Now the Emperer means to be Pope. | 
tr weepped | te resume his rough | 
le tiled primitive farm, whea 
rad permed been before kim. | | 
malls paths instead | | 
of the olf way Ged Golds instead ef the | | | 
half , alley thickets, and a | | | 
neat, ot ville i: of the old eabin, | | 
sale ‘hia woudering But passing threugh | | 
the the villa, he found ite | | 
roome my furnished, and upon the | 
parlor agapgperitalt W the King with the lezend | 
upon tpgeuie, Emanuel to his friend | 
— 
ought it not to be | 
what-we knew of the two men? nly, as we 
hereiam and suffering 
of the ‘Gailors upon the lakes, there is really 
no need of going beyond the newspapers for tales ET 
na 
epics of the world, 
| 
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‘DER 1860. 


A START—a pausc—a flutter and a sigh, 

A voice that trembles in the common greeting ; 
The hurried clasp of an unsteady hand, 

That once was frankly offered at your meeting. 


I saw you, little Annie—yes, I know, 

He’s Charlie’s friend, just landed from Bengal, 
He’s very fond of Charlie, ah! and so 

He staid till last at Charlie’s sister’s ball. 


You danced eight times together—am I right 
‘* He’s such a perfect waltzer”—nothing more ? 
You met a week ago this very night, 

And I have—known you all your lifetime o’er! 


Forgive me that I played the list’ner, dear, 

And heard him win your love, among your flowers ; 
You had forgotten I was prisoned here, 

A poor lone cripple all these festive hours. 


He’s very winsome, honest-eyed, and tall, 

The cross for valor’s roll contains his story. 
On my pain-stricken brow no wreath will fall, 
I reap in Life’s griur battle all but glory. 


Dearie, don’t kneel, and hide those kind gray eyes, 
I am not grieving, look me in the face. 

Why; who am I, that I should claim the prize, 
Who never could have started in the race ? 


He’s waiting for you, Annie—leave me now 
Alone with what must be a happy past. 

A brother’s kiss I claim upon your brow, 

God bless you, Annie! ’tis my first—and last. 


[Entered according to Act of Congress, in the Year 1860, 
by Hurper & Brothers, in the Clerk’s Office of the Dis- 
trict Court for the Southern District of New York. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


Mr. Pvuspiecnook’s premises in the High 
Street of the market town were of a pepper- 
corny,and farinaceous character, as the premises 
of a corn-chandler and seedsman should be. It 
appeared to me that he must be a very happy 
man indeed to have so many little drawers in 
his shop; and I wondered when I peeped into 
one or two on the lower tiers, and saw the tied- 
up brown paper packets inside, whether the 
flower-seeds and bulbs ever wanted of a fine day 
to break out of those jails and bloom. 

It was in the early morning after my arrival 
that I entertained this speculation. On the pre- 
vious night I had been sent straight to bed in 
an attic with a sloping roof, which was so low 
in the corner where the bedstead was that I cal- 
culated the tiles. as being within a foot of my 
eyebrows. In the same early morning I dis- 
covered a singular affinity between seeds and 
corduroys. Mr. Pumblechook wore corduroys, 
and so did bh” shopman; and somehow there 
was a gener: _.and flavor about the cordu- 
roys, s0 much in the nature of seeds, and a 
general air and fiavor about the seeds, so much 
in the nature of corluroys, that I hardly knew 
which was which. ‘!":~ same opportunity served 
me for noticing that -: . Pumblechook appeared 


| 
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to conduct his business by looking across the 
street at the saddler, who appeared to transact 
his business by keeping his eye on the coach- 
maker, who appeared to get on in life by put- 
ting his hands in his pockets and contemplating 
the baker, who in his turn folded his arms and 
stared at the grocer, who stood at his door and 
yawned afthe chemist. The watchmaker, al- 
ways poring over a little desk with a magnifying 
glass at his eye, and always inspected by a group 
in smock-frocks poring over him through the glass 
of his shop-window, seemed to be about the only 
person in the High Street whose trade engaged 
his attention. 

Mr. Pumblechook and I breakfasted at eight 
o’clock in the parlor behind the shop, while the 
shopman took his mug of tea and hunch of 
bread-and-butter on a sack of pease in the 
front premises. I considered Mr. Pumblechook 
wretched company. Besides being possessed by 
my sister’s idea that a mortifying and peniten- 
tial character ought to be imparted to my diet— 
besidés giving me as much crumb as possible in 
combination with as little butter, and putting 
such a quantity of warm water into my milk 
that it would have been more candid to have left 
the milk out altogether—his conversation con- 
sisted of nothing but arithmetic. On my polite- 
ly bidding him Good-morning, he said, pomp- 
ously, ‘‘Seven times nine, boy!” And how 
should J be able to answer, dodged in that way, 
in a strange place, on an empty stomach! I 
was hungry, but before I had swallowed a mor- 
sel he began a running sum that lasted all 


through the breakfast. ‘‘Seven?” ‘* And 
four?” ‘*And eight?” ‘*And six?” 
two?” ‘*And ten?” And soon. And after 


each figure was disposed of, it was as much as I 
could do to get a bite or a sup before the next 
came; while he sat at his ease guessing nothing 
and eating bacon and hot roll in (if I may be 
allowed the expression) a gorging and gorman- 
dizing manner. 

For such reasons I was very glad when ten 
o'clock came and’ we started for Miss Havi- 
sham’s; though I was not at all at my ease re- 
garding the manner in which I should acquaint 
myself under that lady’s roof. Within a quarter 
of an hour we came to Miss Havisham’s house, 
which was of old brick, and dismal, and had a 
great many iron bars to it. Some of’the win- 
dows had been walled up; of those that re- 
mained all the lower were rustily barred. There 
was a court-yard in front, and that was barred ; 
so we had to wait, after ringing the bell, until 
some one should eome to open it. While we 
waited at the gate I peeped in (even then Mr. 
Pumblechook said, ‘‘ And fourteen?” but I pre- 


tended not to hear him), and saw that at the ' 
side of the house there was a large brewery; no | { 
brewing was going on in it, and none seemed to. 


have gone on for a long long time. 7 

A window was raised, and a clear vojce de- 
manded ‘‘ What name?” ‘To which my con- 
ductor replied ‘*‘ Pumblechook.” 


court-yard with keys in her hand. 


“This,” said Mr. Pumblechook, “is Pip.” ] 


‘‘This is Pip, is it?’ returned the young lady, 
who was very pretty and seemed very proud ; 
**Come in, Pip.” me 

Mr. Pumblechook was coming if also, when 
she stopped him with the gate. 

!” she said. 
Havisham ?”’ 

Miss Havis 
turned Mr. Pamblechook, discomfited. 


‘¢ Ah!” said the girl ; ‘‘ but you see she don’t.” -, 


She said it so fmally, and in such an undis- 
cussible way. tliat Mr. Pumblechook, though in 
a condition of rufficd-dignity, could not protest. 


“4 
The voice re- © 


turned ‘‘Quite right,” and the ‘window was | 
shut again, and a young lady came across the | 


“Dig you wish to see Miss 
° 


wishes to see me,” 3 


But he eyed me severely—as if J had done an 
thing to him!—and departed with the wor 
reproachfully delivered: ‘‘Boy! Let your be- 
havior.here be a credit unto them which brought 
ou up: by hand!” I was not free from appre- 
hension that he would come back to propound 
through the gate, ‘‘And sixteen?” But he 
didn’t. 

My young conductress locked the gate, and 
we went across the court-yard. It was paved 
and clean, but grass was growing in every crev- 
ice. The brewery buildings had a little lane of 
communication with it, and the wooden gates 
of that lane stood open, and all the brewery be- 
yond stood open, away to the high inclosing 
wall, and all was empty and disused. The cold 
wind seemed to blow colder there than outside 
the gate, and it made a shrill noise in howling 
in and out at the open sides of the brewery, like 
the noise of wind in the rigging of a ship at sea. 

She saw me looking at it, and she said, ‘‘ You 
could drink without hurt all the strong beer 
that’s brewed there now, boy.” 

‘*T should think I could, miss,” said I, in a 
shy way. 

‘* Better not try to brew beer there now, or it 
would turn out sour, boy; don’t you think so?” 

** Tt looks like it, miss.” 

‘*Not that any body means to try,” she added, 
‘for that’s all done with, and the place will 
stand as idle as it is till it falls. As to strong 
beer, there’s enough of it in the cellars already 
to drown the Manor House.” 

**Ts that the name of this house, miss ?” 

‘**One of its names, boy.”’ 

‘*Tt has more than one, then, miss?” 

‘‘QOne more. Its other name was Satis; 
which is Greek, or Latin, or Hebrew, or all three 
—or all one to me—for enough.”’ 

‘*Enough House,” said I; ‘‘that’s a curious 
name, miss.” 

‘* Yes,” she replied; ‘‘ but it meant more than 
it said. It meant, when it was given, that who- 
ever had this house could want nothing else. 
They must have been easily satisfied in those 
days, I should think. But don’t loiter, boy.” 

hough she called me “boy” so often, and 
with a carelessness that was far from compli- 
mentary, she was of about my vwn r very 
little older. She seemed much older than I, of 
course, being a girl, and beautiful and self-pos- 
sessed: and she was as scornful of me as if she 
had been one-and-twenty, and a queen. 

We went into the house by a side door—the 
great front entrance had two chains across it 
outside—and the first thing I noticed was, that 
the passages were all dark, and that she had left 
a candle burning there. She took it up, and 
we went through more passages and up a stair- 
case, and still it was all dark, and only the can- 
dle lighted us. 

At last we came to the door of a room, and 
she said, *‘ Go in.” 

I answered, more in shyness than politeness, 
‘* After you, miss.” 

To this, she returned: ‘‘ Don’t be ridiculous, 
boy ; Lam not goingin.” And scornfully walked 
away, and—what was worsc—took the candle 
with her. 

This was very uncomfortable, and I was half 
afraid. However, the only thing to be done be- 
ing to knock at the door, I knocked, and was 
told from within to enter. I entered, therefore, 
and found myself in a pretty large room well 
lighted with wax candles. No glimpse of day- 
light was to be seen in it. It was a dressing- 
room, as I supposed from the furniture, though 
much of it was of forms and uses then quite un- 
known tome. But prominent in it was a draped 


table with a gilded looking-glass, and that I 
made out at first sight to be a fine lady’s dress- 
ing-table. 


Whether I should have made out this object 
so soon if there had been no fine lady sitting at 
it I can not say. In an arm-chair, with an 
elbow resting on the table and her head leaning 
on that hand, sat the strangest lady I have ever 
seen, or shall ever see. 

She was dressed in rich materials—satins, and 
lace, and silks—all of white. Her shoes were 
white. And she had a long white vail depend- 
ent from her hair, and she had bridal flowers in 
her hair, but her hair was white. Some bright 
jewels sparkled on her neck and on her hands, 
and some other jewels lay sparkling on the table. 
Dresses, less splendid than the dress she wore, 
and half-packed trunks, were scattered about. 
She had not quite finished dressing, for she had 
but one shoe on—the other was on the table near 
her hand—her vail was but half arranged, her 
watch and chain were not put on, and some lace 
for her bosom lay with those trinkets, and with 
her handkerchief, and gloves, and some flowers, 
and a prayer-book, all confusedly heaped about 
the looking-glass. 

It was not in the first minute that I saw all 
these things, though I saw more of them in the 
first minute than might be supposed. But I saw 
that évery thing within my view which ouglit to 
be white had been white long ago, and had lost 
its lustre, and was faded and yellow. I saw that 
the bride within the bridal dress had withered 
like the dress, and like the flowers, and had no 
brightness left but the brightness of her sunken 
eyes. I saw that the dress had been put upon 
the rounded figure of a young woman, and that 
the figure upon ‘which it now hung loose had 
shrunk to skin and bone. Once, I had been 
taken to see some ghastly wax-work at the Fair, 
representing I know not what impossible person- 
age lying in state. Once, I had been taken to 
one of our old marsh churches to see a skeleton 
in the ashes of a rich dress that had been dug 
out of a vault under the church pavement. Now, 
wax-work and skeleton scemed to have dark 
eyes that moved and looked at me. I should 
have cried out if I could. 

** Who is it ?” said the lady at the table. 

‘Pip, ma’am.” 


** Pip? 

“*Mr. Pumblechook’s boy, ma'am. Come — 
to play.” 

‘**Come nearer; let me look at you. Come 


close.” 

It was when I stood before her, avoiding her 
eyes, that I took note of the surrounding objects 
in detail, and saw that her watch had stopped at 
twenty minutes to nine, and that a clock in the 
room had stopped at twenty minutes to nine. 

** Look at me,” said Miss Havisham. ‘* You 
are not afraid of a womun who has never s 35 
the sun since you were born ?”’ 

I regret to state that I was not afraid of tcll- 
ing the enormous lie comprehended in the an 
swer ‘‘ No.” 

**Do you know what I touch here 7° she said, 
laying her hands, one upon the other, on her 
left side. 

‘*Yes, ma’am.” (It made me think cf the 
young man.) 

** What do I touch ?” 

** Your heart.” 

** Broken !” 

She uttered the word with an cager look, and 
with strong emphasis, and with a weird smile 
that had a kind of boast in it. Afterward, she 
kept her hands there for a little while, and slow- 
ly took them away as if they were heavy. 

**T am tired,” said Miss Havisham. ‘‘ I want 
diversion, and I have done with men and wo- 
men. Play.” 

I think it will be conceded by my most dis- 
putatious reader that she could hardly have di- 
rected an unfortunate boy to do any thing in the 
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wide world more difficult to be done under the 
circumstances. 

‘*] sometimes have sick fancies,” she went on, 
‘‘and I have a sick fancy that I want to sce 
some play. ‘There, there!” with an impatient 
movement of the fingers of her right hand; 
‘play, play, play!” 

with the fear of my sister's 
working me before my eyes, I had a desperate 
idea of starting round the room in the assumed 
character of Mr. Pumblechook’s chaise-cart. But 
{ felt myself so unequal to the performance that 
I gave it up, and stood looking at Miss Havisham 
in what I suppose she took for a dogged manner, 
inasmuch as she said, when we had taken a good 
look at each other: 

‘** Are you sullen and obstinate ?” 

‘‘No, ma’am, I am very sorry for you, and 
very sorry I can’t play just now. If you com- 
plain of me I shall get into trouble with my sis- 
ter, so I would do it if I could; but it’s so new 
here, and so strange, and so fine—and melan- 
choly—" I stopped, fearing I might say too 
much, or had already said it, and we took an- 
uther look at each other. 

Before she spoke again she turned her eyes 
from me and looked at the dress she wore, and 
at the dressing-table, and finally at herself in 
the looking-glass. 

‘*So new to him,” -she muttered, ‘‘so old to 
ime; so strange to him, so familiar to me; s0 
melancholy to both of us! Call Estella,” 

As she was still looking at the reflection of 
herself, I thought she was still talking to her- 
self, and kept quiet. 

** Call Estella,” she repeated, flashing a look 
atme. ‘*Youcan dothat. Call Estella. At 
the door.” 

To stand in the dark in a mysterious passage 
«f an unknown house bawling Estella to a scorn- 
ful young lady neither visible nor responsive, and 
ieeling it a dreadful liberty so to roar out her 
name, was almost as bad as playing to order. 
But she answered at last, and her light came 
along the long dark passage like a star. 

Miss Havisham beckoned her to come close, 
ind took up a jewel from the table, and tried its 
-ffeet upon her fair young bosom and against 
lier pretty brown. hair, ‘* Your own, one day, 
my dear, and you will use it well. Let me see 
you play cards with this boy.”’ 

‘‘With this boy! Why, he is a common la- 
boring boy!" 

I thought I overheard Miss Havisham answer 
—only it seemed so unlikely—“ Well? You can 
break his heart.”’ 

‘What do you play, boy?” asked Estella of 
myself, with the greatest disdain. 

‘¢ Nothing but beggar my neighbor, miss.” 

“Beggar him,” said Miss Havisham to Es- 
tella. So we sat down to cards. 

It was then I began to understand that every 
thing in the room had stopped, like the watch 
and the clock, a long time ago. I noticed that 
Miss Havisham put down the jewel exactly on 
the spot from which she had taken it up. As 
Estella dealt the cards I glanced at the dressing- 
table again, and saw that the shoe upon it, once 
white, now yellow, had never been worn. I 
glanced down at the foot from which the shoe 
was absent, and saw that the silk stocking on 
it, once white, now yellow, had been trodden 
ragged. Without this arrest of every thing, this 
standing still of all the pale decayed objects, not 
even the withered bridal dress on the collapsed 
form could have looked so like grave-clothes, or 
the long vail so like a shroud. 

So she sat corpse-like, as we played at ‘cards: 
the frillings and trimmings on her bridal dress 
looking like earthy paper, and as if they would 
crumble under a touch. I knew nothing then 
of the discoveries that are occasionally made of 
bodies buried in ancient times, which fall to 
powder in the moment of being distinctly seen ; 
lut I have often thought since that she must 
have looked as if the admission of the natural 
light of day would have struck her to dust. 

‘*He calls the knaves Jacks, this boy!” said 
stella, with disdain, before our first game was 
out. ‘*And what coarse hands he has! And 
what thick boots!” 

I had never thought of being ashamed of my 
hands before; but I began to consider them a 
very indifferent pair. Her contempt was so 
strong that it became infectious, and I caught 


it. 

She won the game, and I dealt. I misdealt, 
a3 was only natural, when I knew she was lying 
in wait for me to do wrong, and she denounced 
me for a stupid, clumsy laboring boy. 

‘‘You say nothing of her,” remarked Miss 
IIlavisham to me as she looked on. ‘‘ She says 
many hard things of you, but you say nothing 
of her. What do you think of her?” 

‘**T don't like to say,” I stammered. 

‘“‘Tell me in my ear,” said Miss Havisham, 
bending down. 

‘*T think she is very proud,” I replied, in a 
whisper. 

‘* Any thing else ?” 

‘*T think she is very pretty.” 

** Any thing else ?” 

‘*T think she is very insulting.” (She was 
looking at me, then, with a look of supreme 
aversion. ) 

** Any thing else ?” 

‘**T think I should like to go home.” 

‘** And never see her again, though she is so 
pretty ?” 

‘*T am not sure that I shouldn’t like to see 
her again, but I should like to go home now.” 

‘You shall go soon,” said Miss Havisham, 
aloud. ‘Play the game out.” 

Saving for the one weird smile at first, I should 
have felt almost sure that Miss Havisham’s face 
could not smile. It had dropped into a watch- 
ful and brooding expression—most likely when 
all the things about her had become transfixed 
—and it looked as if nothing could ever lift it 


{ 


up any more. Her chest had dropped, so that 
she stooped; and her voice had dropped, so that 
she spoke low, and with a dead lull upon her; 
altogether she had the appearance of having 
dropped, body and soul, within and without, un- 
der the weight of a crushing blow. 

I played the game to an end with Estella, and 
she beggared me: She threw the cards down 
on the table when she had won them all, as if 
she despised them for having been won of me. 

‘When shall I have you here again?” said 
Miss Havisham. ‘* Let me think.” 

I was beginning to remind her that to-day was 
Wednesday, when she checked me with her for- 
mer impatient movement of the fingers of her 
right hand. 

‘‘There, there! 1 know nothing of days of 
the week ; I know nothing of wecks of the year. 
Come again after three days. You hear?” 

Yes, ma’am.” 

‘«Estella, take him down. Let him have 
something to eat, and Iet him roam and look 
about him while he eats it. Go, Pip.” 

I followed the candle down as I had followed 
the candle up, and she stood it in the place 
where we had found it. Until she opened the 
side entrance I had fancied, without thinking 
about it, that it must necessarily be night time. 
The rush of the daylight quite confounded me, 
and nade me feel as if I had been in the candle- 
light of the strange room many hours. 

‘*You are to wait here, you boy,” said Estel- 
la, and disappeared and closed the door. 

I took the opportunity of being alone in the 


court-yard to look at my coarse hands and my | 
common boots. My opinion of those acecssorics | 
» was not favorable. 


They had never troubled me 
before, but they troubled me now, as vulgar ap- 
pendages. I determined to ask Joe why he had 
ever taught me to call. those picture-cards Jacks 
which ought to be called knaves. I wished Joe 
had been rather more genteclly brought up, and 
then I should have been so too. 

She came back with some bread and meat and 
a little mug of beer. She put the mug down on 
the stones of the yard, and gave me the bread 
and meat without looking at me, as insolently as 
if I were a dog. I was so humiliated, hurt, 
spurned, offended, angry, sorry—I can not hit 
upon the right name for the smart—God knows 
what its name was—that tears stcrted to my 
eyes. The moment they sprang there the girl 
looked at me with a quick delight in having been 
the cause of them. It gave me power to force 
them back and to look at her; so she gave a con- 
temptuous toss—but with a sense, I thought, of 
having made too sure that I was so wounded— 
and left me. 

But when she was gone I looked about me 
for a place to hide my face in, and got behind 
one of the gates in the brewery-lanc, and leaned 
my sleeve against the wall there, and leaned my 
forehead on it and cried. As I cried | kicked 
the wall and took a hard twist at my hair; so 
bitter were my feelings, and so sharp was the 
smart without a name, that needed counterac- 
tion. 

My sister’s bringing up had made me sensi- 
tive. In the little world in which children have 
their existence, whosoever brings them up, I am 
convinced there is nothing so finely perceived 
and so finely felt as injustice. It may be only 
smal] injustice that the child can be exposed to; 
but the child is small, and its world is small, and 
its rockingthorse stands as many hands high, ac- 
cording to scale, as a® big-boned Irish hunter. 
Within myself I had sustained from my baby- 
hood a perpetual conflict with injustice. 1 had 
known from the time when I could speak that 
my sister, in her capricious and violent coercion, 
was unjust tome. I had cherished a profound 
conviction that her bringing me up by hand 
gave her no right to bring me up by jerks. 
Through all my punishments, disgraces, fasts, 
and vigils, and other penitential performances, 
1 had nursed this assurance; and to my com- 
muning so much with it, in a solitary and un- 
protected way, I, in great part, refer the fact 
that I was morally timid and very sensitive. 

I got rid of my injured feelings for the time 
by kicking them into the brewery wall, and 
twisting them out of my hair, and then I smooth- 
ed my face with my sleeve and came from be- 
hind the gate. The bread and meat were ac- 
ceptable, and the beer was warming and ting- 
ling, and I was soon in spirits to look about me. 

To be sure it was a deserted place, down to 
the pigeon-house in the brewery-yard, which had 
been blown crooked on its pole by some high 
wind, and would have made the pigeons think 
themselves at sea, if there had been any pigeons 
there to be rocked by it. But there were no pig- 
eons in the dove-cot, no horses in the stable, no 
pigs in the sty, no malt in the storehouse, no 
smells of grains and beer in the copper or the 
vat. All the uses and scents of the brewery 
might have evaporated with its last reek of 
smoke. In a by-yard there was a wilderness 
of empty casks, which had a certain sour re- 
membrance of better days lingering about them ; 
but it was too sour to be accepted as a sample 
of the beer that was gone—and in this respect 
I remember those recluses as being like most 
others." 

Behind the farthest end of the brewery was a 
rank garden with an old red wall: not so high 
but that I could struggle up and hold on long 
enough to look over it, and see that the rank 
garden was the garden of the house, and that 
it was overgrown with tangled weeds, but that 
there was a track upon the green and yellow 
paths, as if some one sometimes walked there, 
and that Estella was walking away from me 
even then. But she seemed to be every where. 
For when I yielded to the temptation presented 
by the casks, and began to walk on them, I saw 
her walking on them at the end of the yard of 
casks. She had her back to me, and held her 
pretty brown hair spread out in her two hands, 


and never looked round, and passed out of my 
view directly.. So in the brewery itself — by 
which 1 mean the large paved lofty place in 
which they used to make the beer. and where 
the brewing utensils still were. When I first 
went into it, and, rather oppressed by its gloom, 
stood near the door looking about me, I saw her 
pass among the extinguished fires, and ascend 


some light iron stairs, and go out by an iron gal- | 


lery high overhead, as if she were going out into 
the sky. 

It was in this place, and at this moment, 
that a strange thing happened to my fancy. I 
thought it a strange thing then, and I thought 
it stranger long atterward. I turned my eyes 
—a little dimmed by looking up at the frosty 
light—toward a great wooden beam in a low 
nook of the building n€ar me on my right hand, 
and I saw a figure hanging there by the neck. 
A figure all in yellow white, with but one shoe 
to the feet; and it hung so that I could see that 
the faded trimmings of the dress were like earthy 
paper, and that the face was Miss Havisham’s 
with the eyes open, and with a movement going 
over the whole countenance as if she were trying 
to call to me. In the terror of seeing the fig- 
ure, and in the terror of being certain that it 
had not been there a moinent before, I at first 
ran from it, and then ran toward it. And my 
terror was greatest of all when I found no figure 
there. 

Nothing less than the frosty light of the cheer- 
ful sky, the sight of people passing beyond the 
bars of the court-yard gate, and the reviving in- 
finence of the rest of the bread and meat and 
beer, would have brought me round. Even with 
those aids I might not have come to myself as 
soon as I did, but that I saw Estella approaching 
with the keys to let me out. She would have 
some fair reason for looking down upon me, I 
thought, if*she saw me frightened; and she 
should have no fair reason. 

She gave me a triumphant glance in passing 
me, as if she rejoiced that my hands were so 
coarse and my boots were so thick, and she 
opened the gate and stood holding it. I was 
passing out without looking at her, when she 
touched me with a taunting hand. 

“Why don’t you cry ?” said she. 

** Because I don't want to,” said I. 

** You do,” said she. ‘* You have been cry- 
ing, and you are near crying again.” 

She laughed contemptuously, pushed me out, 
and locked the gate upon me. I went straight 
to M®. Pumblechvok's, and was immensely re- 
lieved to find him not at home. So, leaving 
word with the shopman on what day I was want- 
ed at Miss Havisiam’s again, I set off on the 
four-mile walk to our forge; pondering, as I 
went along, on all I had seen, and deeply re- 
volving that I was a common laboring boy, that 
my hands were coarse, that my boots were thick, 
that I had fallen into a despicable habit of cali- 
ing knaves Jacks, that I was much more igno- 
rant than I had considered myself last night, 
and, on the whole, that I was in a low-lived bad 
way. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

I covtp not hear the loud and repeated knock- 
ings which were made at my door, as at first 
Waiters, and then the landlord himself, endeay- 
ored to gain admittance. At length a ladder 
was placed at the window, and a courageous in- 
dividual, duly armed, appeared at my casement 
and summoned me to surrender. With what 
unspeakable relief did I learn that it was not to 
apprehend or arrest ine that all these measures 
were taken; they were simply the promptings 
of a graceful benevolence, a sort of rumored in- 
timation having got about that | had taken prus- 
sic acid, or was being done to death by charcoal. 
Imagine a prisoner in a condemned cell sudden- 
ly awakened, and hearing that the crowd around 
him consisted not of the ordinary, the sheriff, 
Mr. Calcraft and Co., but a deputation of re- 
spectable citizens come to offer the representa- 
tion of their borough or a piece of plate, and 
then you can have a mild conception of the pleas- 
ant revulsion of my feelings. I thanked my 
public in a short but appropriate address. I as- 
sured them, although there was a popular preju- 
dice about doing this sort of thing in November 
in England, that it was deemed quite unseason- 
able at other times, and that really in these days 
of domestic arsenic and conjugal strychnine, 
nothing but an unreasonable impatience would 
make a man self-destructive — suicide arguing 
that as man was really so utterly valueless it was 


worth nobody's while to get rid of him. My ex- 
planation over, I ordered breakfast. 
“Why not dinner?” said the waiter. ‘It is 


close on four o'clock.” 

“No,” said 1; ‘the ladies will expect me at 
dinner.” 

‘*The ladies are near Constance by this, or 
else the roads are worse than we thought them.” 

‘Near Constance! Do you mean to say they 
have gone ?"’ 

‘Yes, Sir, at daybreak; or, indeed, I might 
say before daybreak.” 

**Gone! actually gone ?” was all that I could 
utter. 

**They never went to bed last night, Sir; the 
old lady was taken very ill after tea, and all the 
house running here and there for doctors and 
remedies, and the young lady, though she bore 
up so well, they tell me she fainted when she 
was alone in her own room. In tact, it Was a 


piece of confusion and trouble until they started, 
and, we may say, none of us had a moment’s 
peace till we saw them off.” 

** And how came it that I was never called?” 

**] believe, Sir, but I'm not sure, the landlord 
tried to awake you. At all events, he has a note 
for you now, for I saw the old lady place it in 
his hand.” 

“Fetch it at once,” said I; and when he left 
the room J threw some water over my face and 
tried to rally all my faculties to meet the ocea- 
Sion. 

When the waiter reappeared with the note I 
bade him leave it on the table; I could not ven- 
ture to read it while he was in the room. At 
length he went away, and I opened it. ‘These 
were the contents: 


Str,— When a personage of your rank abuses 
the privilege of his station, it is supposed that he 
means to rebuke. Although innocent of any 
cause fur your displeasure, I have preferred to 
withdraw myself from your notice than incur 
the chance of so severe a reprimand a second 
time. 

‘*‘] am, Sir, with unfeigned sorrow and hw 
rmoility, your most devoted follower and servant, 

Keates. 
e 


**To the 


This was the whole of it; not a great deal as 
correspondence, but matter enough for much 
thought and much misery. After a long and 
painful review of my conduct, one startling fact 
stood prominently forward, which was, that I 
had done something which, had it been the act 
of a royal prince, would yet have been unpardom 
able, but which, if known te emanate from one 
such as myself, would have been a downright 
outrage. 

I went into the whole case as a man who de- 
tests figures might have gone into a long and 
complicated account; and just as he would skip 
small sums, and pay little heed to fractions, I 
aimed at arriving at some grand solid balance 
for or against myself. 

I felt that if asked to produce my books they 
might run this wise: Potts, on the credit side, a 
philanthropist, self-denying, generous, and trust- 
ful; one eager to do good, thinking no evil of 
his neighbor, hopeful of every body, anxious to 
establish that brotherhood among men which, 
however varied the station, could and ought to 
subsist, and which needs but the connecting link 
of one sympathetic existence to establish. On 
the other side, Potts, I grieve to say, appeared 
that which Ferdinand Mendez Pinto was said 
to be. 

When I had rallied a bit from the stunning 
effect of this disagreeable ‘‘total,” 1 began to 
wish that I had somebody to argue the matter 
out with me. The way I would put my case 
would be thus: ‘‘Has not—from the time of 
Quintus Curtius down to the late Mr. Sadlier, 
of banking celebrity—the sacrifice of one man 
for the benefit of his fellows been recognized as 
the noblest exposition of heroism? Now, al- 
though it is much to give up life for the advant- 
age of others, it is far more to surrender one’s 
identity, to abandon that grand capital Ego! 
which gives a man his self-esteem and suggests 
his self-preservation. And who, I would ask, 
does this so thoroughly as the man who everlast- 
ingly palms himself upon the world for that which 

¢ is not? According to the greatest happiness 
principle, this man may be a real boon to hu- 
manity. He feeds this one with hope, the other 
with flattery; he bestows courage on the weak, 
confidence on the wavering. The rich man can: 
give of his abundance; but it is out of his very 
peverty this poor fellow has to bestow all. . Like 
the spider, he has to weave his web fur his own 
vitals, and like the same spider he may be swept 
fiway by some pretentious affectation of pro- 
priety.” 

While I thus argued the waiter came in to 
serve dinner. It looked all appetizing and nice, 
but I could not touch a morsel. I was sick at 
heart; Kate Herbert's last look as she quitted 
the room was ever before me. Thove daik gray 
eves—which you stupid fulk will go on calling 
blue—have a sort of reproachful power in them 
very remarkable. They don't flash ont in an- 
ger like black eves, or sparkle in fiercencss like 
hazel; but they emit a sort of steady, fixed, con- 
centrated light that seems to imply that they 
have looked thoroughiy into vou, and come back 
very sad and very sorry for the inquiry. I 
thought of the happy days I had passed beside 
her; I recalled her low and gentle voice, her 
sweet half-sad smile, and her playful laugh, and 
I said, ** Have I lost all these forever, and how ? 
What stupid folly possessed me last evening? 
How could I have been so idiotic as not to see 
that I was committing the rankest of all enor- 
mities? How should I, in my insignificance, 
dare to assail the barriers and defenses which 
civilization has established, and guards among 
its best prerogatives? Was this-old buffoon, 
was this piece of tawdry fringe and spangles, a 
fitting company for that fair and gentle girl? 
How artistically false, too, was the position I 
had taken. Interweaving into my ideal life 
these coarse realities was the same sort of out- 
rage as shocks one in some-of the Venetian 
churches, where a lovely Madonna, the work of 
a great hand, may be seen bedizened and dis- 
figured with precions stones over her drapery. 
In this was I violating the whole poetry of my 
existence. These figures were as much out of 
keeping as would be a couple of Ostade’s Boors 
in a grand Scripture piece by Domenichino. 

‘* And vet, Potts,” thought I, ‘‘thev were re- 
ally living creatures. They had the hearts for 
joy and sorrow and hope and the rest of it. 
They were pilgrims traveling the sclf-same road 
as you were. ‘They were not illusions, but flesh 
and blood folk, that would: shiver when cold, 
and die of hunger if starved. Were they not 
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then, as such, of more account than all your 
mere imaginings? would not the least of their 
daily miseries outweigh a whole bushel of fan- 
cied sorrow? and is it not a poor selfishness on 
your part, when you deem some airy conception 
of your brain of more account than that poor old 
man and that dark-eyed girl. Last of all, are 
they not, in all their rugged finery, more ‘real- 
ly true men’ than you yourself, Potts, living in 
a maze of delusions? They only act when the 
saw-dust is raked and the lamps are lighted ; but 
you are ‘en scéne’ from dawn to dark, and only 
lay down one motley to don another. Is not 
this wretched? Is it not ignoble? In all these 
changes of character how much of the real man 
will be left behind? ‘Will there be one morsel 


of honest flesh when all the lacquer of paint is | pf 


washed off? And was it—oh, was it for this you 
first adventured out on the wide ocean of life ?” 

I passed the evening and a great part of the 
night in such self-accusings, and then I addressed 
myself to action. I bethought me of my future 
and what and where and how it might be passed. 
The bag of money intrusted to me by the minis- 
ter to pay the charges of the road was hanging 
where I had placed it—on_ the curtain-holder. 
I opened it and found a handred and forty gold 
Napoleons, and some ten or twelve pounds in 
silver. I next set to count over my own espe- 
cial hoard; it was a fraction under a thousand 
francs. Forty pounds. was truly a very small 
sum wherewith to confront a world to which I 
brought not any art, or trade, or means of live- 
lihood; I say forty, because I had not the shad- 
ow of a pretext for touching the other sum, and 
I resolved at once to transmit it to the owner. 
Now, what could be done with so humble a cap- 
ital? I had heard of a great general who once 
pawned a valuable sword—a sword of honor it 
was—whcerewith to buy a horse, and so mounted, 
he went forth over the Alps and conquered a 
kingdom. The story had no moral for me, and 
somehow I did not: feel as though I were the 
stuff that conquers kingdoms, and yet there must 
surely be a vast number of men in life with about 
the same sort of faculties, merits, and demcrits 
as I have. There must be a numerous Potts 
family in every land, well-meaning, right-inten- 
tioned, worthless creatures, who, out of a supposed 
willingness to do any thing, always end by do- 
ing nothing. Such people, it must be inferred, 
live upon what are called their wits, or, in other 
words, trade upon the daily accidents of life, and 
the use to which they can turn the traits of those 
they mect with. 

I was resolved not to descend to this; no, I 
had determined to say adieu to all masquerad- 
ing, and be simply Potts, the druggist’s son, one 
who had once dreamed of great ambitions, but 
had taken the wrong road to them. I would, 
from this hour, be an honest, truth-speaking, 
simple-hearted creature. What the world might 


- heneeforth accord me of its sympathy should be 


tendered on honest grounds; nay, more, in the 
spirit of those devotees who inspire themselves 
with piety by privations, I resolved on a course 
of self-mortification, I would not rest till I had 
made my former self expiate all the vainglorious 
wantonness of the past, and pay in severe pen- 
ance for every transgression I had committed. 
I began boldly with my reformation. Isat down 
and wrote thus: 


**To Mr. Dycer, Stephen's Green, Dublin 

“The gentleman who took away a dun pony 
from your livery stables in the month of 
last, and who, from certain circumstances, has 
not been able to restore the animal, sends here- 
with twenty pounds as his probable value. If 
Mr. D. conscientiously considers the sum insuf- 
ficient, the sender will at some future time, he 
hopes, make good the difference.” 


Doubtless my esteemed reader will say, at this 
place, “The fellow couldn’t do less; he need 
not vaunt himself on a commonplace act of 
honesty, which, after all, might have been sug- 
— by certain fears of future consequences. 

is indiscretion amounted to y Neste and 


horse-stealing is a felony.” Fe 

All true, every word of it, most upright of 
judges; I was simply doing what I ought, or 
rather what I ought long since to have done. 
But now, let me ask, is this, after all, the in- 
variable course in life, and is there no merit in 
doing what one ought when every temptation 


‘points to the other direction? and lastly, is it 


nothing to do what a man ought when the doing 
costs exactly the half of all he has in the world ? 

Now, if I were, instead of being Potts, a cer- 
tain great writer that we all know and delight 
in, I would improve the occasion here by asking 
my reader, does he always himself do the right 
thing? I would say to him, perhaps with all 
haste to anticipate his answer, Of course you 
do. You never pinch your children, or kick 
your wife out of bed; you are a model father 
and a churchwarden; but I am only a poor 
apothecary'’s son, brought up in precepts of 
thrift and the Dublin Pharmacopeia; and I 
own to you, when [ placed the half of my twen- 
ty-pound crisp clean bank-note inside of that 
letter, I felt I was figuratively cutting myself in 
two. But I did it like a man, if that be a 
proper phrase for an act which I thought god- 
like. And oh, take my word for it, when a sac- 
rifice hasn't cost you a coach-load of regrets, 
and a shopfual of hesitations about making it, it 
is of little worth. ‘Chere’s a wide difference be- 
tween the gift of a sheep from an Australian 


' farmer or the present of a child’s pet lamb, 


even though the sheep be twice the size of the 
other. 

I gave myself no small praise for what I had 
done, much figurative patting on the back, and 
a vast deal of that very ambiguous consolation 
which beggars in Catholic countries bestow in 
ehange for alms br assurances that it will be 
mambered te you in Purgatory. . 


Well,” thought I, ‘‘the occasion isn’t very 
far off, for my Purgatory begins to-morrow.” 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


I was in a tourist locality, and easily provided 
myself with a light equipment for the road, re- 
solved at once to take the foot-path in life and 
‘‘seck my fortune.” I use these words simply 
as the expression of the utter uncertainty which 
prevailed as to whither I should go, and what 
do when I got there. 

If there be few more joyous things in life than 
to start off on foot with three or four choice com- 
panions, to ramble through some fine country, 
rich in scenery, varied in character and interest- 
fig in story, there are few more lonely sensa- 
tions than to set out by one’s self, not very decided 

what way to take, and with very little money to 
take it. 

One of the most grievous features of small 
means is, certainly, the almost exclusive occu- 
pation it gives the mind as to every, even the 
most trivial, incident that inyolves cost. Instead 

_of dining on fish and fowl and fruit, you feel 
eating so many groschen and kreutzers. You 
are not drinking wine, your beverage is a solu- 
tion of copper batzen in vinegar! When you 
poke the fire every spark that flies up the 
chimney is a baiocco! You come at last to sus- 
pect that the sun won’t warm you for nothing, 
and that the very breeze that cooled your brow 
is only waiting round the corner to ask “for 
something for himself.” 

When the rich man lives sparingly, the con- 
scious power of the wealth he might employ if 
he pleased sustains him. The poor fellow has 
no such consolation to fall back on; the closer 
his coat is examined the more threadbare will 
it appear. If it were simply that he dressed 
humbly and fared coarsely, it might be borne 
well; but it is the hourly depreciation that pov- 
erty is exposed to makes its true grievance. 
** An ill-looking”—this means, generally, ill- 
dressed—*“ an ill-looking fellow had been seen 
about the premises at nightfall,” says the police 
report. very suspicious character had asked 
for a bed; his wardrobe was a spotted handker- 
chief. The waiter remembers that a fellow, 
much travel-stained and weary, stopped at the 
door that evening and asked if there was any 
cheap house of entertainment in the village.” 
Heaven help the poor wayfarer if any one has 
been robbed, any house broken into, any rick set 
fire to, while he passed through that locality. 
There is no need of a crowd of witnesses to con- 
vict him, since every dinge in his hat, every tear 
in his coat, and every rent in his shoes are evi- 
dence against him. 

If I thought over these things in sorrow and 
humiliation, it was in a very proud spirit that I 
called to mind how, on that same morning, I 
deposited the bag with all the money in Messrs. 
Haben’s bank, saw the contents duly counted 
over, replaced and sealed up, and then addressed 
to Her Majesty’s Mimister at Kalbbratenstadt, 
taking a receipt for the same. ‘This was only 
just common honesty,” says the reader. Oh, if 
there is an absurd collocation of words, it is 
that! Common honesty! why, there is nothing 
in this world so perfectly, so totally uncommon! 
Never, I beseech you, undervalue the waiter 
who restores the ring you dropped in the coffee- 
room, nor hold him cheaply who gives back the 
umbrella you left in the cab. These seem such 
easy things to do, but they are not easy. Men 
are more or less Cornish wreckers in life, and 
very apt to regard the lost article as a treasure- 
trove. I have said all this to you, amiable read- 
er, that you may know what it cost me, on that 
same morning, not to be a rogue, and not to en- 
rich myself with the goods of another. 

I underwent a very long and searching self- 
examination to ascertain why it was I had not 
appropriated that bag, an offense which, legally 
speaking, would only amount to a breach of 
trust said, *“‘Is it that you had no need of 
the money, Potts? Did you feel that your own 
means were ample enough? Was it that your 
philosophy had made you regard gold as mere 
dross, and then think that the load was a bur- 
den? Or, taking higher ground, had you re~ 
called the first teachings of your venerable par- 
ent, that good man and careful apothecary, who 
had given you your first perceptions of right and 
wrong?” I fear that I was obliged to say No, 
in turn, to each of these queries. I would have 
been very glad to be right, proud to have been a 
philosopher, overjoyed to feel myself swayed by 
moral motives, but I could not palm the impo- 
sition on my conscience, and had honestly to 
own that the real reason of my conduct was—I 
was in love! There was the whole of it! 

There was an old sultan once so impressed 
with an ill notion of the sex that whenever a 
tale of misfortune or disgrace reached him, his 
only inquiry as to the source of the evil was, 
Who was she? Now, my experiences of life 
have traveled in another direction, and when- 
ever I read of some noble piece of heroism, or 
some daring act of self-devotion, I don’t ask 
whether he got the Bath or the Victoria Cross, 
if he were made a governor here, or a vice-gov- 
ernor there, but who was she that prompted this 
glorious deed? Id like to know all about her: 
the color of her eves, her hair; was she slender 
or plump, was she fiery or gentle; was it an old 
attachment or an acute attack coming after a 
paroxysm at first sight ? 

If 1 were the great chief of some great pub- 
lic department where all my subordinates were 
obliged to give heavy security for their honesty, 
I would neither ask for bailbonds or sureties ; 
but I’d say, “‘ Have you got a wife or a sweet- 
heart? either will do. Let me look at her. If 
she be worthy an honest man’s love, I am satis- 
fied ; mount your high stool and write away.” 

Oh, how I longed to stand aright in that dear 


) girl’s eyes, that she should sec me worthy of her! 


Had she yielded to all my wayward notions and 
rambling opinions, giving way either in careless 
indolence or out of inability to dispute them, 
she had never made the deep impression on my 
heart. It was beeause she had bravely asserted 
her own independence, never conceding where 
unconvinced, never yielding where unvanquish- 
ed, that I loved her. What astupid reverie was 
that of mine when I fancied her one of those 
strong-minded, determined women—a thickly- 
shod, umbrella-carrying female, who can travel 
alone and pass her trunk through a custom- 
house! No, she was delicate, timid, and gentle ; 
there was no over-confidence in her, nor the 
slightest pretension. Rule me? not a bit of it. 
Guide, direct, support, confirm, sustain me; el- 
evate my sentiments, cheer me on my road in 
life, making all evil odious in my eyes, and the 
good to seem better! 

I verily believe, with such a woman, an hum- 
ble condition in life offers more chances of hap- 
piness than a state of wealth and splendor. If 
the best prizes of life are to be picked up around 
a man’s fireside, moderate means, conducing as 
they do to a home life, would point more cer- 
tainly to these than all the splendor of grand 
receptions. If I were, say, a village doctor, a 
schoolmaster; if I were able to eke out subsist- 
ence in some occupation, whose pursuit might 
place me sufficiently favorably in her eyes. I 
don’t like grocery, for Instance, or even ‘dry 
goods,” but something. It’s no fault of mine if 
the English language be cramped and limited, 
and that I must employ the odious word ‘‘ gen- 
teel ;” butit conveys, ina fashion, all that I aim at. 

I began to think how this was to be done. I 
might return to my own country, go back to 
Dublin, and become Potts and Son— at least 
son! A very horrid thought, and very hard to 
adopt ! 

I might take a German degree in physic, and 
become an English doctor, say, at Baden, Ems, 
Gereva, or some other resort of my countrymen 
onthe Continent. I might give lectures, I scarce- 
ly well knew on what, still less to whom; or I 
could start as Professor Potts, and instruct for- 
eigners in Shakspeare. There were at least 
‘*three courses” open to me; and to consider 
them the better, I filled my pipe and strolled 
off the high road into a shady copse of fine 
beech-trees, at the foot of one of which, and 
close to a clear little rivulet, I threw myself at 
full length, and thus, like Tityrus, enjoyed the 
leafy shade, making my meerschaum do duty for 
the shepherd’s reed. 

I had not been long thus when I heard the 
footsteps of some persons on the road, and 
shortly after, the sound discontinuing, I judged 
that they must have crossed into the sward 
beneath the wood. As I listened I detected 
voices, and the next moment two figures emerged 
from the cover and stood before me: they were 
Vaterchen and Tintenfleck. 

“Sit down,” said I, pointing to each in turn 
to take a place at either side of me. ‘They had, 
it is true, been the cause of the great calamity 
of my life, but in no sense was the fault theirs, 
and I wished to show that I was generous and 
open-minded. Vaterchen acceded to my re- 
peated invitation with a courteous humility, and 
seated himself at a little distance off; but Tin- 
tenfleck threw herself on the grass, and with 
such a careless ‘‘abandon,” that her hair es- 
caped from the net that held it and fell in great 
wavy masses across my’feet. 

‘“* Ay,” thought I, as I looked at the graceful 
outlines of her finely-shaped figure, ‘‘ here is 
the Amaryllis come to complete the tableau ; 
only I would wish fewer spangles and a little 
more 

I saw that it was necessary to reassure Viter- 
chen as to my perfect sanity by some explana- 
tion as to my strange mode of traveling, and 
told him briefly, ‘‘ that it was a caprice common 
enough with my countrymen to assume the 
knapsack and take the road on foot; that we 
fancied in this wise we obtained a nearer view 
of life, and at least gained companionship with 
many from whom the accident of station might 
exclude us.” I said this with an artful delica- 
cy, meant to imply that I was pointing at a very 
great and valuable privilege of pedestrianism. 

He smiled with a sad, a very sad expression 
on his features, and said, ‘‘ But in what wise, 
highly honored Sir ?”—he addressed me always 
as Hoch Ge-ehrter Herr—‘“ could you promise 
to yourself advantage from such associations as 
these? I cannot believe you would condescend 
to know us simply to carry away in memory the 
little traits that must needs distin inguish such 
lives as ours. I would not insult my respect 
for you by supposing that you come amon 
us to note the absurd contrast between our 
wretchedness and our mock gayety; and yet 
what else is there to gain? What can the poor 
mountebank teach you beyond this?” 

“Much,” said I, with fervor, as I grasped 
his hand, and shook it heartily ; ‘* much, if you 
only gave me this one lesson that I now listen 
to, and I learn that a man’s heart can beat as 
truthfully under motley as under the embroid- 
ered coat of a minister. The man who speaks 
as you do can teach me much.” 

He gave a short but heavy sigh and turned 
away his head. He arose after a few minutes, 
and, going gently across the grass, spread his 
handkerchief over the head and face of the gir], 
who had at once fallen into a deep sleep. 

‘‘ Poor thing,” muttered he, ‘it is well she 
can sleep! She has eaten nothing to-day !”’ 

‘¢ But, surely,” said I, *‘ there is some village 
or some wayside inn near this—” 

‘‘Yes, there is the Eckstein, a little public 
about twamailes further ; but we didn’t care to 
reach it Before nightfall. It is so painful to 
pass many hours in a place and never call for 
any thing ; one is ill looked on, and uncomfort- 
able from it; and as we have only what would 


pay for our supper and lodging, we thought we'd | 


wear away the neem in the forest here, and ar. 
rive at the inn by elese of day.” 

‘Let me be your traveling eempanien for 
to-day,” said I, “and let us push forward and 
have our dinner together. Yes, yes, there is 
far less of eondeseension in the than you 
suspect. I am neither great nor milor; I am 
one of a class like your own, Vaterchen; and 
what I do for you to-day some one else will as 

y do for me to-morrow.” 

Say what I could the old man would ist 
in believing that this was only another of those 
eccentricities for which Englishmen are famed ; 
and though, with the tact of a native good- 
breeding, he showed no persistence in opposi- 
tion, I saw plainly enough that he was uncon- 
vinced by all my arguments. 

While the girl slept I asked him hew he 
ehanced upon the choice of his present mode of 
life, since there were many things in his tone 
and manner that struck me as strangely unlike 
what I should have ascribed to his order. 

**It is a very short story,” said he; ‘five 
minutes will tell it, otherwise I might seruple 
to impose on your patience. It was thus I 
came what you see me.” 

Short as the narrative was, I must keep it 
for another page. 


REAL CHRISTMAS ANGELS. 


I’u a very plain and homely man, 
Just a leetle old or so, 
And the rheumatiz troubles me, eff and on, 
Whether I will or no. 
And so whenever that comes to pass 
It drives me a most in a crase, 
To think of the lots of time I lose— 
The many working days. 


For my old woman Meg, and I, 
Agree on this, d'ye see, 

That I shall be sick when she is well, 
And I be well when she; 

For it’s little of work that she ean do, 
When well or ill, for bread, 

Yet many a stitch her fingers take 
From sunrise time till bed. 


And so ‘tis no disgrace te us, 
With the rheumatis and all, 
That sometimes Meg, for hunger’s sake, 
Should have to pawn her shawl. 
But then ’tis woeful hard to me, 
When the winter nights are eold, 
For I miss the shawl on my old legs— 
If the words be net toe beld. 


Yet Meg and I get somehow ea, 
For poverty isn’t a erime, 

And we never think nothing about it 
Until it comes Christmas time. - 

For we have a memory, Meg and I, 
Of a Christmas long age, 

When we both were strong and hearty, 
And never knew want er wee. 


And so it happens that Meg and I 
Have been waiting in hope and fear, 

To see if the Christmas coming 
Will be like the one last yéar; 

For then we were all right happy, 
Meg and the neighbors aad I, 

And the very remembrance of it 
Is enough to make one cry. 


It was all on the Christmas morning, 
When we hadn't a loaf of bread, 

And Meg and I, to keep life in, 
Were obliged to go te bed. 

The shawl it was in the pawn-shop, 
And we hadn't a cent—not we; 

So we thought it the hardest Christmas 
We ever had chanced to see. 


Meg sat in the bed a sewing, 
I reading the Bible to she, 
When there came at the door a tapping 
Like a woodpecker tapping a tree. 
Meg cried for the knock to enter, 
And a rosy face peeped in, 
With hazel eyes and clustering curls, 
White teeth and a dimpled chin. 
There was sunshine in a moment 
To brush away the gloom, 
And a voice like an angel's whisper 
Went sweetly through the room. 
It said, ‘* Accept this turkey, 
Some potatoes and coal, if you please; 
It is Merry Christmas-Day, 
And no one must starve or freeze.” 


Oh! wasn’t Meg up directly, 
But the angel had vanished in air, 
And a stout man stood with a bushel of coat, 
And the turkey it lay on a chair. 
And didn’t we have a feast 
In a good old-fashioned way ; 
And wasn’t we warm and jollily fed 
That glorious Christmas-Day ! 


So that is my tale all told— 
A homely tale at the best— 
A tale that Meg and I repeat 
Each night when we go te rest. 
I have heard of angels with wings, 
Who noiselessly flit through the air, 
Bat the angel of angels that we like best 
Left » turkey upon the chair. 
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DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


CONGE HSS. 
@x Monday, December 16, in the Senate, after some 
reatine business, Senator Sumner @ petition from 


though some of them Senator King, 
of New York, said that secewion was rebellion, and rebel- 
lion would be put down by the law.———In the House, Mr. 
Hawkins, of Florida, gave his reasons for refusing to serve 
on the Crisis Committee, which were, in a word, the pro- 
posed secession of his State. Mr. Vailandigham, of Ohio, 
aad Mr. M‘Clernand, of Lilinois, protested against the ex- 
elnsion of Northwestern Democrats from the Committee. 
The former took occasion to say that if it was attempted 
to cut off the West from the UOcenan, they would cleave 
their way to the mouth of the Mississippi with their ewords. 
The latter declared that he could not admit the right of 
secession. Mr. Sherman introduced a bill authorizing an 
issue of $10,000,000 Treasury notes, bearing 6 per cent. 
interest. Some conversation entued between Mesers. Sher- 
man, Houstou, Crawford, and Grow, and the House ad- 
journed. 


On Tuesday, December 11, in the Senate, the House 
bill authorizing the issue of new Treasury notes was taken 
up, and, on metion of Senator Rice, was referred to the 
Committee on Finance. A resolution was adopted, on mo- 
tion of Senator Hale, inquiring of the Committce whether 
the army expenses can not be curtailed. The Crisis Com- 
mittee resolution being then taken up, speeches were made 
in favor of the Committee by Senators Bicler and Doug- 
las, and imat it by Senator Iverson. The latter took 
the that nothing but the right of expansion into 
the Territories will keep the South in the Union; and that, 
as the North will evidently not grant that, all hopes of 

are at an end. After some desultory conversation 


On Wednesday, December 12, In the Senate, ge 
Hunter, from the Committee on Finance, reported the 


Treasury Note Dill, with some alight ae, After 
eome debate, very im y the amount an- 
theriged te be was red to $8,000,000, and the 


bill passed. The Senate then took up the Urisie Committee 
long secession speech was made by Sen- 


wae excused from serving on the Military 
Committee. r. Sherman introduced a Deficiency Appro- 
priation Bill 
On Phursday, December 13, in the Senate, Senator John- 
son, of Tempessce, moved certain amendments to the Con- 
stitution, which were referred. The Relief Bill was. re- 
ceived from the House with amendments, which were con- 
eurred in. The Resolutions on the State of the Union 
were then taken up, and Senator Wigfall concluded his 
A4journed till Monday.—In the House, Mr. Mor- 
fntreduced a resolation expressing attachment to the 


tion of Mr. Haskin to have the pablic printing done by 
After remarks 


eontraet, as the printer, Ford, was abeent. 
by Messrs. M‘Clernand, Burnett, and others, the subject 
was vver till Monday. 


THE REPUBLICAN POSITION. 


the tal Committee of Thirty-three be instructed to in- 
quire whether any State or thereof have failed 
te and enfores the obligation imposed by the Consti- 


proumpt 
an equal footing with the original States. 
THE CRISIS COMMITTER. 


bors without Mr. Hawkins. 
have been laid before them. Duna, of In- 
afver some forward the & 
resolution, which was secepted Mr. Rust, who 
ution : 


existing disecontents among the Sou a and the 
quevles hostility among them to the Federal Government, 
are greatly to be regretted, and that whether sach discon 
tents and hostility are without just cause or not, any 
senable and constitutional 


y 

necessary to preserve the of the country and the 
petaation of the Union, should be promptly and cheerfully 
granted.” 

The resolution was 
of 
of N Morse of Maine, TE 
Island, Humphrey of New Y¥ 


Washburn of opposed it, and Mr, 
ef Miseissippi, whé refused to vote L 
that he viewed the asa <4" 


he Ciltairmen; submitted on 
vingthe of Ternary 
officers and to make their own laws, su 
peo to the Constitution of the United States. 
however, was by 


decision in the Dred Scott Case, and, without voting on 
the proposition, the Committee adjourned until Monday. 
It is believed that a report will be made early in the eom- 
ing week, probably on Tuesday. 

THE RELIEF BILL, 


The Relief Bill, as passed both Houses of au- 
thorizes the issue of Treasury notes for such sums as the 
public exigencies require, but not to exceed ten millions 
of dollars, of denominations of not less than fifty dollars. 
Such notes shall be paid and redeemed after the expira- 
tion of one year from the date of izene, to bear euch rate 
of interest as shall be expressed thereon, at the rate of 
six per cent. per annum. It is provided that after the 
maturity of said notes the interest cease, on the expiration 
ef sixty oo notice of readiness to redeem and pay the 
same, which may at any time be given by the 
of the Treasury in one or more newspapers at the seat of 
Government. The redemption and payment of the — 
are to be made be yf wee - holders upon their prese 
ment at the Treasury, inc! and 
tes ia solemniv pledged. 
The Secretary of the Treasury, with the approbation of 
President, is authorized to cause such portion ef the 


the faith of the Dated 
the 


= 


Treasury notes as may be deemed expedient to be issued 
in payment of warrants in favor of the public creditors or 
other payment, wlio may choose 
te receive such notes in payment at per. The Hecretary 
ef the Treasury is authorised, with the approbation 
of the President, to iseme notes at such rate of interest as 
may be offered by the lowest responsible bidders, who may 
agree to take the notes at par, after advertise 
to propose to issue such notes at par to those wiio may of- 
fer to take the same at the lowest rate of interest, but in 
deciding upon those bids no fraction shall be considered 
which may be less than one-fourth per centum per annum, 
the note to be transferrable by aseignment by the person 
to whose order the same is made payable, and reecived by 
the proper officers in the payment of all duties, taxes, pub- 
lic lands, and all debts of any character due at the time 
such notes may be offered in payment. The Secretary is 
further authorized to purchase the notes at par for the 
amount of the principal and intcre=t due at the time of 
purchase, and so much of any unappropriated money in 
the Treasury as may be necessary for the purpose, i+ ap- 
to the principal and intcrest. The power to 
issue atid reissue notes shall cease on the 1-t of January, 
1863; the usual provisions are made for puni-hing forgery 
and counterfeiting. All money hereafter contracted for 
under the authority of the Treasury and Loan Act of June 
last shall be used in the redemption of the Treasury notes 
now outstanding and thore to be issued unde r this act, and 
to replace in the Treasury any amount of said notes which 
shall have been paid and received for pul tic dues, and for 
no other purpose. 


RESIGNATION OF GENERAL CASS AND OTHERS. 


General Cass, in despair at the condition of the c untry, 
has resigned his position as Secretary of State. Mr." 
cott, the Assistant Secretary, as ho- already been an- 
nounced, resigned on Thursday ; consequently the State 
Department is at the present time without any rv=ponei- 
ble head. A succe«or to General Casa has not yet been 
decided upon by the President, but rumor points to Hon. 
Daniel 8S. Dickinson, of New York, as likely to be called 
upon to assume the responsibilities. It ia also peritively 
stated that Secretary Thompson will resign, probably on 
Monday; and it is believed that other members of the 
Cabinet will follow. It is even very strongly suggested 
that President himself may retire, and leave 
the management of affairs between now and the 4th of 
March in the hands of Mr. Breckinridge. 


WHY MR. COBB WITHDEEW FROM THE CABINET. 


Mr. Cobb, on resigning, addressed a letter to the Presi- 
dent, in which he said: “My withdrawal has pot been or- 
casioned by any thing you have said or done. While dif- 
fering from your Message upon some of its theoretical doc- 
trines, as weil as from the bees so earnestly expressed that 
the Union can yet be preserved, there was no practical re- 
sult likely to follow which required me to retire from your 
administration t necessity is created by whut I feel 
it my duty to do; and the responsibility of the act, there- 
fore, rests alone u 


myself 

“To say that I regret.—deeply regret—this necessity, 
but feebly expresses the feeling with which I pen this com- 
munication. For nearly four year: I have been associated 
as one of your Cabinet officers, and during that 
to mar, even for a moment, 
In the policy and 


If your wise 
counsels and patriotic warnings had been heeded by yuur 
countrymen, the 4th of March next would have found our 
country happy, and united. That it will not 
be so is no fanit of 

“ The evil has now beyond control, and must be 
met by each and ali of us under our responsibility to God 
and our country. If, as 1 believe; history will have to re- 
cord yours as the last administratian of our present Union, 
it will also place it — by side with the purest and ablest 
of those that preceded 

MARXIFESTO OF THE SECEDERS. 
The following manifesto has been published : 
Wasurxeron, Dee. 13, 1860. 

To ovg 

The argument is exhausted. All hope of relief in the 
Union, through the agency of committees, Congressional 

or constitutional amendments is extinguiehed, 
and we trust the South will not be deceived by appear- 
ances or the pretense of new guarantees. The Republic- 
ans are resolute in the purpose to grant nothing that will 
or ought to satisfy the South. In our judgment the honor, 
Southern people are to be 
found only in a Confederacy—the inevitable re- 
of State secession. That the sole and pri- 


Signed by J. L. Pugh, David Cinpion dena Sydenham Moore, 
J. L. M. Curry, and J. A. Stallworth, Alfred 
Iverson, J. W. H. Underwood, L. rh Gartrell, and James 
Jacksov (Senator Toombs is not here, but would sign), 
John J. 43> and Martin J. Crawford, of Georgia; 
lorida. It is understood Mr. 


1 also sign it. A. G. Brown, William Bark= 
dale, O. R. Singleton, and Reuben Davis, of Mississippi; 

Burton Craige and Thomas Ruffin, of North Carolina; J. 
P in and John M. Landrum, of Louisiana. Sen- 
Wigfall, and Hemphill, have signed it. 


WHEN THE COTTON STATES WILL SECEDE. 


The Herald says: “ It is now ascertained, with a posi- 
tive degree of certainty, that the following States will se- 
cede on the days named, unless they conclude to keep 
Conventions in session until that of Georgia meets, 
which is en the 18th of January, when they will all go out 


together : 

** South Carolina—Convention meets December 17; will 
retire from the Confederacy December 15. 

“ ne meets January 7 ; retires Jan- 
uary 

* Misissippi—Conrention meets January 7; 
January 10, 

“ Florida—Convention meets January 3; and will prob- 

ably retire with Alabama and Missie<i 

“It is = ae Arkansas and Texas will not be long 


save these States to the Union may henceforward be hope- 


retires 


THE LEGISLATURE OF LOUISIANA. 

A dated Baton Rouge, December 11, says: 
The bill providing for the election of delegates to the State 
Convention, to be held at Baton Rouge on the 23d of Janu- 
ary, has passed both Houses. In the House a strong effort 
Was made to put the question, Convention or no conven- 
tion? before the peop 

The Military bill paseed both Houses, appropriating 
$500,000; providing for the appointment of a military 
commission and military bureau; also for the organization 
of volunteer companice, and arming the same, and for es- 
tablishing military dépots. 

The Military Board will be convened immediately, and 
eome one will be sent to purchase arms. The amendment 
of the House forbidding the purchase of arms at the North 
by the Board was lost. The bill of the Honee confiscating 
all the goods arriving from the Northern States after the 
lat of January, and applying the proceeds of the sele of the 
same to the purchase of arms, was referred to a joint com- 
mittee, and created considerable fun. 

Mr. Wirt Adams, of Mississippi, was introduced to the 

t session, and made a speech announcing the action of 
i, and asking the co-operation of Louisiana, 
which was cordially received. The hall was crowded. 

A bill to appoint commissioners to the sister slave States 
created much discussion, but was lost. A resolution re- 
questing the Governor to communicate to the Governors 
of other Southern States as to the condition of the country 
was adopted. 

ELECTION OF A GOVERNOR OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 

A telegram dated Columbia, South Carolina, December 
11, says: There was an animated contest in the Legiela- 
ture for an election of Governor te-iay. The following is 
the second ballot: Necessary toachui,S-. Pickens, 53; 


Johnsen, 59; Rhett, 28; Jamieson, 27; Townsend, Harn- 
well, and Chesnut, 1 each; blank, 1. On the firet ballot 
Pickens and Johnson tied. The third ballot for Governor 
took place on the following day, and resulted: Pickens, 0; 
Johneon, 45; Jamieson, 25; Khett, 25; scattering, 6. The 
ballotings ceased to-day. 


THE FIRST UTTERANCE FROM MR. LINCOLN, 

A telegram, dated Springfield, Illinois, December 13, 
says: The following paragraph appeared at the head of 
this morning’s Juwrnal, Lincoln's organ. It is known to 
have emanated direct frum the Pre-ident : 

**We hear such frequent ullu-ions to a suppozed pur- 
pore on the part of Mr. Lincoln to call into his Cabinet 
two or three Southern genth men from the parties oppo-cd 
to him politically, that we are prompted to ask a few ques. 
tions: 

* First—Is it known that any euch gentlemen 
acter would accept a place in the Cabinet ¢ 

** Second—If yea, on what terme does he snrrender to 
Mr. Lincoln, or Mr. Lincoln to him, on the politics! differ. 
ences between them, or do they enter upon the Admini:- 
tration in open opposition to each other 


of char- 


JOUN BELL FOR UNION, 
Ion. John Bell has written a letter in which he says: 
“ Viewing the subject in every lig eM in which it can be 


prescnted, | am constrained t ut by no principle of 
public law, by ne code of mr, wy law of canh«r 
heaven, wou ld ‘rany «ther State, be justi- 
fied, under existi: circumstances, Witherawibg 
the Union. I confiden ly Lelive that the happic=t con-e- 


quences would result from a nferet ull the 


States. I as confidently belive that a majority of the 
p-ople of the North are this day prepured to agree to any 
fair and rearofiable plan of adjustment which euch a con- 
ference of the Southorn States would propore. I purposc- 
ly ab-tain from suggesting what, in my opinion, siould be 
the basi« of such plan of : i-iment. 

“After what I have writien on the preceding pages of 
this letter, it is scarcely necessary to say that I am re- 


solved to adhere tothe Union. I will nut say that in no 
posible contingency would I consent to a separation of the 
States; but I would exhaust every constitutional mans 
for the redress of our grievances before I would think of 
dissolving the Union. | am not willing that one State 
should be with: lrawn from the Union—that one star should 
be atricken from the bright cluster which pow emblazons 
the national flag. 

**I have long foreseen the probable occurrence of a crisis 
like the present, and -hrunk from the possible issue of it; 
and I could never contemplate the de=truction of the Union 
without sensations net unlike those which I imagine would 
overwhelm me on bebvlding the last going down of the sun, 
never to rise again forever.” 

UNION MEETING IN JERSEY. 

A mass State Convention waa held at Trenton, N. J., on 
W edneaday to adopt conciliatory measures toward the South. 
An address and resolutions were passed, and a Commision 
appointed to go about to the several States and endeavor 
to prevail upon them to remain inthe Union. The Hon. 
William C. Alexander presided. Commodore R. F. Stock- 
tun and Mr. Halstead were the principal speakers in the 
Convention. 


UNION MEETING AT PHILADELPHIA, 


The citizens of Philadelphia, to the number of nearly 
ten thousand, assembled on Thursday in their Independ- 
ence Square for the purpose of testifying their unalterable 
affection for the Univn of these State-, and their firm de- 
termination to stand by the Federal Constitution and the 
laws. Without di-tinction of party, people of all classes 
flocked to the meeting. and seemed deeply impressed with 
the importance of the vccasion. Mayor Hemry presided, 
and after prayer by Bishop Potter, speeches were made by 
the President, Jeph RK. Ingersoll, Judge Woodward, 
Charlee E. Lex, ‘Theodore Cuyier, and Isaac Hazelhurst. 
Resolutions were adopted proclaiming attachment to the 
Constitution and the Union, rex gnizing the binding force 
of the Fugitive slave Law, and the rights of slave-owners 
in the Territories; recommending a ceneral convention of 
all the States, and appealing to the South for consideration 
and forbearance in the present crisis of the Union. 

THE CENSUS OF 1860, 

The Herald says: * As near aa can be ascertained, the 
total population of the States and Territories is 31,000,000; 
therefore the ratio of representation in the House of Rep- 
resentatives will be about 133,000), 

“ The census returns of Illinois show the pepulation to 
be 1,701,737. The ratio of representation will be 119,000, 
which will give Illinois fifteen members of Congrese, in- 
stead of nine, the present number.” 


ARLEST OF THE SUPPOSED MURDERER OF MRS, 
SHANCKS., 

Alfred Buchanan, the supposed murderer of Mrs. 
Shancks, the widow lady who resided at No. 23 East 
Twelfth Street, was last week brought to this city a pris- 
oner, having been arrestcd at Susquehanna, Pennsyliva- 
nia. He is a young man who has been eubject to severe 
fite nearly all his life, and, as a consequence, not of sound 
mind. ‘The prisoner asserts his innocence of the crime 
imputed to him, but evidence of such a character has 
been obtained as to leave little doubt of his guilt. 


WHAT ACTORS ARE PAID. 


The New York correspondent of the Philadelphia Press 
gives the following gossip relating to actors and dramatists : 

“The e concluded at the Winter Garden on 
Saturday evening, by Charlotte Cushman, was one of the 
most successful she has played, her share of the profits 
amounting to nearly $10,000. Forrest is doing still better 
than this at Niblo’s. John Brougham is now receiving 
$300 per week at the Haymarket. Last year he was paid 
at Wallack’s $175 a week besides benefits and allowances 
for new pieces, and Wallack could well afford it. ‘Playing 
with Fire’ was written under last year’s contract, and 
Brougham gets nothing for it at the theatre, where it has 
had such a great run. Lester Wailack receives $125 a 
week: Mr. Blake $115, and Charles Walcot $100. At the 
Winter Garden and Niblo’s, Messrs. Couldock and Dvott 
received $70 and $50, and Mesers. Conway and Fisher $70 
and $0, respectively, a week. At Mias Keene's this sea- 
son there are no high salaries, but at the opening of the 
last she paid Mr. Jordan $100. t season, too, Mrs. 
John Wood and Mr. Jefferson received each $150 a week 
under the management of Mr. Stuart.” 


DEATH OF A BURGLAR. 


A correspondent of the Magchester Mirror narrates the 
death of a singular person at New Hampton: ‘Since his 
death a manuscript, written in cipher, has been found 
among his papers, and, after much search, the key to the 
my-terious characters employed has also been discovered. 
If this writing is to be credited, which, from some unac- 
countable desire to preserve the remembrance of his 
crimes, was certainly prepared by his own hand, during 
three years subsequent to 1516 he led the life of an expert 
and successful burclar. Having emigrated to Quebec, 
from Lristol, in England, he made the former city, Mon- 
treal, and rome of the neighboring villages, the scenes of 
his lawless exploits. Lis first act was, probably, the pur- 
loining of a ring valued at only a few shillings; his last 
appears to have been the seizure of twenty-three hundred 
dollars in French coin, At the time he quit Canada he 
possessed not leas than $6000, the ill-gotten fruits of his 
crimes. The remembrance ot one, at least, among tho-e 
who suffered from hix wrongs seems to have haunted his 
mind through life, with «a vividness which neither circum- 
stances nor the lap-e of time could repsir; for by an in- 
formul will he be,veathed $800 to Alwin Craig—a name 
which occurs also in the manuscript in Cipher—though 
other parties are in no instance specified. Last week an 
agent visited Que be c, and succecded in finding two of the 
grandchildren of Mr. Craig, now dead, to whom, az his 
only representatives, the bequest was delivered.” 

PERSONAL. 

The Herald correspondent says: A Washincton pap-r, 
opposed to Mr. Lincoln's election, asserts to !ay that Mr. 
Don Piatt, of Ohio, who, for a time, was Secretary of Lega- 
tion at Paris under poor Pierce, is to be Linco In’ s Private 


Secretary, and that Mre. Don Piatt ix to “fra. Lin- 
colin in ber duties at th Tuis ennounce- 
ment ig made without the slightest authority, The state- 


ment originally made in the L/erald is true, that Mre. Ed- 
wards, a sister of Mrs, Lincoln, and a niece of the latter, 
Mary Wallace, a beautiful miss of cighteen, will acrom- 
pany Mr. Lincoln's family to Washington, and aseist Mr. 
Lincoln in doing the honors at the President's levees. Mr. 
Nicolay, the present confidential secretary of Mr. Lincoln, 
will undoubtedly act in the eame capacity here. Mr». Fd- 
wards is an accomplished Kentucky lady, and has recent- 
ly been visiting at Andover, Massachusetts.” 

We regret to learn that the health of Mra. Frémont ha* 
not Leen improved at her mountain home, and that she 
has kk en obliged to remove to a residence near Franeiseo, 
where the air is les= keen, and the comforts of civilization 
are more gct-ateuble. 

Mr. Victor Dehlinger, an old resident of Buffalo, died 
at his residence on kim street, in that city, on Friday, 
at the age of sixty-nine. Mr. Dehlinger was a hussar in 
the campaigns of the great Napoleon I. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


ENGLAND. - 
LRITISHU OPINION ON SECESSION, 

Tre London Times of 2oth says: **Of one thing the 
me y be well u--urei—that the character and 
prestige of the versal United states in the « yes of Europe 

I 


depend on their-Peceral Union. Lord Nomh saw this 
when he :killiuily propo ed a comp e, which would 
have had the efiect of i-ciating = me from the re t. and 
Burke resi-ted hi« scheme of conciliation = that very 
ground, Hoe Ithaens velit ;"—the stubbern and mutin- 
ous spirit of the Seuth is faliimg inte the tas thes of the en- 
emiecs of Ame ins! Let there be no misz- 
tuke as to pul lie opinion on this subject. If we 
have paid a sincere homece to the rising greatness of 


America, it has not been to that which the Seutherners 
ere #0 anxious to con-#rve, but to that which they are 
striving to destroy. All that is neble and veneralle in 
the Lnited State« is associated with the Federal Constitu- 
tion. It is not the demon-t: ations of Southern ruffianiem 
in Congre-s, or the filibustcring aggrandizement-of the 

South, trom the Mexican annexations downward, or the 
Fugitive Slave law, or the Dred Scott decision, or the 
Kansas-Nebraska act—it is not these, or any other tri- 
umph of Democratic in-clence during their ascend- 

ency of balf a century, that has‘qmmanded the sym- 
pathy and admiration of Furope. 

* We have judged these things leniently, as theactions 
of great men and great nations ought to be jucgyd, be- 
cause we knew the perilous conditions under which so 
mighty an enterpriee as the civilizetion of America must 
of neceswity be carrie! out, and have confidence in the 
practical good sense of the American character. A certain 
hectoring tone, arising from the exuberant consciousness 
of health dnd strength, i+ characteristic of adolescence, 
but no such allowance is made for deliberate acta of law- 
less violence. Even now, +o long as the agitation is con- 
fined to bullying and in-vults, to ‘retaliatory laws’ and 
indignation meetings, in the form of Conventions, we shall 
not despair. High pressure, moral as well as mechanical, 
is the rule in America, and thrests of civil war may be 
used there in a strictly Parliamentary sense. But if this 
rough sparring should by any chence be carried too far, 
and the threat so often uttered in je-t or wantonness shduld 
be repeated in earne:t and lead to bloodshed, it if aeme 
comfort that the aggressors will not be the stronger party. 
Mr. Lincoln will in that cause command a majority in Con- 
gress, and will earry with him the eupport of all thore 
who, however tolerant of slavery, will not tamely acqui- 
esce in its: beccming the basis of an illegal and hostile Con- 
federation.” 

THE EMPRESS EUCGENIE. 


At latest dates, the Empress Eugénie was visiting Man- 
chester, where her reception waz cordial The Town Coun- 
cil had presented her an address. Her proposed visit te 
Liverpool had beea abandoned. 


WHAT SENT HER TO ENGLAND. 


At the death of the Empress’s si-ter, the Duchess of Alba, 
and the thought that ehe wae Isboring under 
chronic disease which carried the Duchess 
her that a change of air was indi=pen 
being. The Emperor suggested t she had better 
some weeks at the chateau of t uchess of Hamilton, in 
order to secure the services of Dr. Simpeon, renowned for 
his treatment of cancer. At Holyrood Abbey, she became 
very much interested and emotional at the sight of the 
relics of Mary Stuart, Queen of Scotland. 


FRANCE, 
MARRIAGES IN PARIS. 

Marriages abound in Paris just now. The sen of Mar- 
shal Reille (and grandson by his mother of Maseena) mar- 
ries Mademoiselle Soult de Dalmatie, a grand-daughter of 
Marshal Soult; Monsieur Depetit Thouars, a nephew of the 
Admiral, marries Mise MacLeod; Monsieur de Kervegnes, 
a chamberlain of the Eaiperur, marries Mademoiselle Mon- 
taud, the richest hciress in Paris, she haa $4,000,000; 
Monsieur Legrand, son of an eminent civil engineer, wich 
Mademoiselle Garnot. danchter of a wealthy sub-treas- 
urer, and a grand-niece of Marshal Ney; Baron Poilly 
with the Countess de Brigude, a daughter of the Mar- 
quis du Hullay, the sovereign ar! iter here of all dis- 
putes touching tle duelists’ code; Monsieur Pugliesf with 
Mademoiselle Conti, daughter of one of Lovis Nape- 
leon’s moset intimate friends; Count Le Merle de Beau- 
ford with Mademoiselle de Courvilleé; Viscount de Simard 
de Pitry with Mademoirelle Etchegoyen ; and yonng 
Monsieur Alfred Hachette, eon of the publisher, with Ma- 
demoiselle Aumont. Besides all these, they are getting 
ready for the daughter of Queen Marie Christine of Spain, 
who is to marry the Marquis de Campo Sagrado. This is 
her youngest daughter; the two others are already mar- 
ried—the eldest, Maria Ampara, to Prince Czartorisky; the 
second, Maria Milagro, to Prince del Drago. These chil- 
dren are not of issue from her mzxrriage with King Ferdi- 
nand (the present Queen of “pain is), but from her mar- 
riage with one Senor Munoz, whom she found s handsome 
corporal in the army, raised to the rank of Duke de Riun- 
zarez, and married. 

ITALY. 
REACTION AGAINST VICTOR EMANUEL. 

The news from Italy is unimpertant, but it showsa strong 
feeling exists in favor of Garibaldi and against Victor 
Emanucl The French journals state that a reactionary 
movement had broken out afresh, and im not lese than five 
provinces, with the Abruzzi at their head, so that it be- 
came necessary to proclaim a state of siege. 


THE SIEGE OF GAETA. 


The garrison of Gaeta had made a sortie in order to cap- 
ture the strategical positions in the suburbs, but were re 
pulse i with great loss. 

The following is given as the position of affairs. At 
Gacta, 19th, the Piedmontese ficet had returned to Na- 
ples, the intention being to make an attack on the land 
side. The advanced Piedment+se ports were 1k”) metres 
from the mole and forts. ‘Tiey were plecing mortars in 
line to open fire, and three cut of the five batt ria con- 
structing were ready. ‘The I» -icwed kept my a fire to im- 


pede the construction ef the batteries, A. feetue lly. 

croyded, numbering The Piedm untese numbered 
15,0 

CHINA, 
PROGRESS OF TUE ALLIES, 

At the Inet ae Allics pete within six mil of 

the Alli d camp, incluaing Lord Ligin’s erocerv ami the 

correspondent of the London ‘Two mre batihe 


had been fought—one at Chang-kia-wan, and the ohcr at 
Jang-chan. Thirty thousand ‘Tertar cavalry are r. ported 
to have been engaged on both occasions. Two thousand 
of them were killed, while it is stated that only eighteen 
of the Allies were wounded. This latter statement ap- 
incredible. unle<s, indee?, the Afrm:*ronc gins ens. 
bled the ~. ihe rad of the 
fire. 


Powell's resolutien for a ‘* Orisis Committee” was called up, 
and remarks were made by Senaters Powell, Green, La- 
tham, FPester, Deugies, Davis, Crittenden, King, Dixon, 
Brown, and Mason. The Southern Senators generally 
were of the opinion that the Committee could do no goad, 
| 
| 
| 
| 
ef not a very hopeful character, the Senate adjourned. | 
In the House, Messrs. Cobb, of Alabama, and Davia, of | 
Mississippi, gave their reasons for serving on the Crisis | 
Committee. The House then voted not to excuse Mr. | 
Flawkins; and, after debete, refused also to excuse Mr. | 
Boyce, of Seuth Carolina, and Mr. Morrill, of Vermont, | ugg | 
who both sought to be excused. Mr. Sherman reported 
the Diplomatic and Consular Appropriation Bill, and 
moved a resolation inquiring whether the cost of the In- 
dia» Bureau can not be reduced. A petition was present- 
1 for the relief of Kansas. | 
Seward mixrepresenting him.——In the House, resoln- 
tions providing for the amendment of the Constitution and 
the present oriais were offered by Mosers. Thayer of Mas- 
husetts, John Cochrane of New York, Adrain of New , —— | eee 
— Morris of Pennsylvania, Stewart of Maryland, | ™°*Ure of your administration | nave ee | 
Leake of Virginia, Smith of Virginia, Jenkins of Vir- 
ginia, Cox, Hutchins, and Sherman of Ohio, M‘Clernan4 | | 
. of Ilfmots, Noel of Missouri, and Hindman of Arkansas: | 
all referred to the Crisie Committee. Mr. Bonham, of | | 
| | 
| | 
Union; objected to by Mr. Curry of Alabama. The Senate 
amendments to the Relief Bill were taken up on motion of 
Mr. Sherman end concurred in. A debate arose on a mo- ' | 
| 
In the House of Representatives, on 12th December, Mr. | 
Siierman, of Ohio, introduced resolutions declaring that 
the only true and effectual remedy for the dissensions 
that now exist between the several States and the people | 
thereof, is in the faithful observance by the several States 
and the people thereof of all the compromises of the Con- 
stitution, and of the laws made in pursuance thereof: that | 
| 
| 
tation, an - yt and any fur- 
ther legielation ie required to secure such enforcement ; | 
that, to avoid all further controversies in regard to the ; | 
several Territories of the U nited States, the said Committee 
divide the said Territories States of a convenicat size, 
+ poin ottestly to some t cure. | 
| 
t 
~ | 
em- 
bers, as carrying Slavery into all the Territorics under the ) 
| 
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“*THIFLAST OF THE FORTY 
> 
Wer were all sitting in a close cluster on the pi- 
ine Up. 


the mewsbevie 
tulle’ pictures o Newe 


azza.that when 
Wok Sit; 


port, Sir.’ the litt: tia voice Volunteered. 

Miss Vaux put eut her hand, with that one 
strange ring of opal listening on it: but 
Carlisle intercept. d the payer. aud himsclf present. 
el itéto hor. takes things easily, quictiy, 
She tech thas all thre dr 
ing ber brown head, smiling her red lips. aud drop. 
pincout a Phank vou.” 

He teck it back from hor to eut the pag. <, 
clanee running ever the illustrations in the 
preeess, A switt smite went over bis mouth 
on und, taking out a dead-pencil, he wrete sone. 
thine rapi Om No. 4 of Ure Shetclres froin 
port,” amd passed the pager again te the lady with 
that same smile.and alow bond of his tine head. 
She recived it with her former mann or of careless 
ersee: but the moment her eves fell upon the 
pe t ii th reon. a dark 
ral blush tl | Check snd elit 
between t j i fsarlttwoprfet 
rows of pearls hed with lof emetion, 
and the rosed 1 es a hard ound 
breat! Dhere ba tht 
group. « ir gaze l 
on adroitiv turned the tren al 
and delicious bit of 

We had all bit one thought about the matter— 
Vaux on the last fth Forty Steps tha 
Carli-l-. intimate friend ef both, contibant, 
and had playfully written some sportive allusion 
on No. 4, as the prettw cvineitence struck 
We all thought, teo, the manner of Miss Vaux 


ively overdrawn for so slight a thing, 

ina puzzle of surprise—-Carli-le no less 
than the others, bv the starthd and even pained 
lock upon his. fa Twas glad Wilverton Reese 
Was not there, he is so curiously curious in his 
cond-natured way, no kui 
michtehave made. Carlisle had done 
gentlemanly, was sure, for Carli-l+ 
the tinest toned of the whole sroup-—kindly and 
considerate. Emotion was such an odd thing for 
Vaux to demonstrate, too—Miss Vaux. whes: 
white face had remained unmoved throuch 
every thing heretofore, whore self-pos-essiou had 
posse intvu a preverb with us. But before our 
ccssip had been run threush twice she had got it 
buck again: and there was a littl nerce tha-h in 
her hazel eves—a cleam of scorn and anger, as if 
s! + hated her momentary weakn ss. One could 
th uk ef nething in comparison bat some noble 
stud who had succumbed to fear for a sccond, and 
Wis paying penance in an unshrinking 
to the lash from his master’s hand; for so the 
stem soul ef Salina Vaux was admini-terine whip 
anc spur to beraelf In this way she went calmly 
turaing “over the pages of the paper, making a 
commentary as she dil Pausing lon- 
gest over the first page, she uttered an exclama- 
tion—** very sweet!” 

What is it 7” some one ash: d. 
yard them, and we all looke! 
THER, INTO THY HANDS!" 

On, Miss Vaux, real the poem to us, please!” 
pleaded pretty little Mi-~s Ayers. The rest see- 
on led this sugvestion. not out of mere politeness, 
for it was worth your while to hear Miss Vaux 
read when she would. 

So she read the poem * AT Nicut?’ Unless I 
want to feel as if I were bidding a last farewell to 
th> dearest friend I have, with tears blinding my 
eves and hot agony choking my heart, I never want 
to hear that poem again read by those thrilling 
tones. That little Rosalie Avers actually ran up 
to her room to ery it out; and that marvel of cool- 
ness, Parker Kevere, dropped his hat for an ex- 
cuse to dash away the moisture that blinded his 
vision. Carlisle's sensitive mouth was quivering ; 
but he was so much more absorbed in observing 
the reader than the poem she read, that his emo- 
tious were under control. 

Her face was calm as death, and colder in its 
dead white symmetry than any thing human I had 
ever louked upon before. She had not the least 
sympathy with that tender, touching verse, though 
she read it in so electrical a manner; not from any 
want of fecling though, but from sclf-alsorption. 
She realized it just so far as it gave her room to ex- 
pres something of her mood. Women can under- 
stand this—perhaps men can, I don’t know. I do 
not think she was at all aware of the state she had 
put us in; for presently she read out two or three 
little news items, an her laugh sounded, and her 
light remarks were thrown in, without the least 
apparent effort. 

because I have said Salina Vaux was always 
unmoved and self-possessed, and have spoken of 
her calm, white face, J do not want you to suppose 
she was of the coid severe style, of the unmoving as 
well as unmoved ; because, if- you do, vou will get 
aliogether an erroneous notion of Salina Vaux. 
She was what Tommy Aver-—Tommy Ayers, with 
his straw-colored mustache and extensive knowl- 
elze of human nature, calls “A bright girl—a 
deuced bright girl, Sir!” That is, she was quick, 
aud sparkling, and sportive in her manner, with a 
large amount of that> qualita called ‘tact ;” as 
Toums’s sister Rosalie sci i. ** Salina Vaux did 
things so sweetly !” and then iitcle Rosa would sigh, 
and wish she was Salina Vatrx, though Salina 
Vaux hadn't a penny, and she had millions. I 
have often thought if Miss Vaux had been an 
heiress, like Rosalie Avers, she would have swayed 
the world; but there is a law of dramatic unities, 
Which is best, whatever we think we might do to 
better it. What now, would little Rosalie Avers 
have been, even with her pink and white face, but 
for the thousands that made her faint, straw-colored 
hair golden? . There are millions of girls just like 
her, body and soul. But Salina Vaux, that cold, 
« White lily, with a glitter of hoar-frost hanging 
about her, was out ofall rule. Her father wasan 


were 
Ce. 
wing wh 


nothine un- 
Nature Was 


She held it to- 


at the cut—"* Fa- 


-+ 


army officer, with enough private means to spend 


every cent of the interest, every summer, ate New- 
port or Saratoza. As cool pennuil ss, Vou know: 
Rut she had mere thouzht bestowed upon der than 
any other girl--men and women hung reund her 
fascinited, and the former sometimes left her for 
the haired Resale under a protest. Sup- 
pose she had been the heiress of Caulington Avers ! 
The thing would have been too unequal ; in the 
languace of the irr. Setible Tommy, She would 
have swept all the ether cirls into obscurity.” 
And that iy just what Tommy wanted her to do— 
wanted to make her Mrs. Tommy Avers: Thomas 
Caulinzton Avers it weull hive been on the wed- 
dingecards, ‘Tommy cé@uld atford it, vou know ; and 
she woulda’t doit: put that down te hers lory, will 
With no preoceupation ef heart, and with- 
out means, she rejectell the match of the season; 
the richest man, and the son ef the riche-t man, 
and heir to the prou lest untrv— 
Caulin she didu't 
Think of that! 


iit 


vou ? 


name in the « 
Thomas Avers! because 


love him s wouldn't) take him. 


Pat it down, that therb are women left whe have 
met such a dow, crovellme care for what the \ shall 
cat. ainlwhat they shall drink, and what thev shall 
wear. that t! must barter allthat is andl 
imperishable for what fs poor and perishable. 

Hlow caime this all Known? didn’t tell it. 
voumavy be sure: that wasn'therstvle. Inthe bit- 
terness of his di- Temimy poured 
out his troulle to his Yesom friend. and his bosom 
friend teld Mrs. Grumiiv and new she was en- 


caced to Wilverten ese, Wilverton Ree 
more brains. mere beauty, and better doubt 

if he had anw better Beart than Tommy Aver: 
he half as much money. ‘Though he talk- 
ed well, and even brilliantly, and evinced much 
thoucht and culture, Wwondered hether, after all, 

he did not owe his sucdess to his perfeet person, 
People may endeavor to underrate personal beau- 
tv as muchas they Tik®: to persons of imagination 
and sensibility it is more than they themselves are 
half the time aware: the inthuence especially of 
grace IN Movement subtle. have 
Mi-- \ itiX k to li \\ mverten Se 
Cross a room. or perform any act of courtesy, with 
her clanee, 
There are some derstand this 
rotion, for such it is, and To quite 

sufe it is far more 


powerful than face 
[his was Wilverton Reese's speci t—this perfect 
plev of limit and muscle. 


Mest artistic sense Of admiration in 
who canut 
of 


leanty, 


And was this what had 
carried Salina Vaux’s heart? Let us see. 

] said we had all butione thought about the mat- 
ter of that stranze emétion. Tmpres-ed with this 
idea, I went up to Llowd Carlisle one wet morning 
when there was no else on the piazza, andeask- 
ed him * why wasn't the engagement announced 7” 

* What engarement?” 

“What engagement! 
Wilverton Reese.” 

IIe turned a chair for me out of the rain, and 
seated hims. If beside me. 

So vou thought that 

*Jo—never! Whatidy vou mean?” 

I told him, and what I supposed he had written 
upon the wood-cut No.4. ‘Then he gave this ex- 
planation: 

* About two weeks ago Miss Vaux and I went 
walking one evening, and came round to the Forty 
Steps at last. We hail been silent for some time 
in our approach, andl sp discovered a pair of lovers 
sitting cosily and quite sentimentally’” (and he 
smiled humorously here) ‘on that ‘last step.” It 
amused us both at the time, and we got merry 
over it as a matter of course. What I wrote upon 
the sketch was just this: *Do vou remember the 
last time you were there?’ When she showed 
such emotion I knew that I had been mistaken by 
her, and I should have recalled the particular scene 
to her if I could hive done it without involving 
others—for we knew tlie parties—or without com- 
promising her still more; for you see by any ex- 
planation J] should haye drawn greater surprise 
down upon her and wider suggestions.” 

That splendid Lloyd Carlisle! wasn’t this beau- 
tiful of him! I as gopd as told him so, whereat 
he got quite shamefaced, and blushed like any girl. 

‘* After that sudden evidence of feeling on her 
part,’’ he went on, “something flashed over me. 
The night previous, I remembered, while I was 
lving alone down near that very spot, quite ab- 
sorbed in my own meditations, a vague murmur 
of voices ran through the web of my thoughts like 
an accompaniment ; and when [ got up and came. 
away I saw tavo persons indistinctly in the shadow, 
fur I was in the full moonlight. It was all so 
vague, and I so absorbed in my own reveries that 
I had forgotten it a moment after. It came back 
the other morning while we sat there as the prob- 
able cause of her embarrassment; for this couple 
in shadow might have been Miss Vaux and Wil- 
verton Reese. 0 you see ?” 

‘*Yes, I see: but I don't see, even if it were 
them, why she should take it so seriously.” 

‘*] know it is very strange.” 

‘*Do you think she loves him, Mr. Carlisle— 
this Wilverton Keese ?” 

Ile waited a moment before he answered, look- 
ing out into the fine fog of rain as in a dream. 

“TI think she is pleased with him,” making 
marked emphasis upon the verb. ‘‘ But you are 
getting wet. Come in out of the rain, do.” And 
we went into the parlor, finishing our conversation 
thus, and leaving me with a thought—a new one 
too, and one | liked ; let the sequel dev: lop it. 

In the parlor were Miss Vaux, Wilverton Reese, 
Tommy Ayers and his sister, Parker Revere, and 
the Ludlows, sisters, brothers, and cousins, to the 
tune of twenty, in the Tommy Ayers’ phraseol- 
ogy. 

“Oh, I'm so glad you've come! we are having 
such a delicious time talking people over!” And 
Cad Ludlow, after delivering herSelf of this speech 
for a greeting, made room for me on the little sofa 
she occupied. 

‘‘Doing people, and want us to assist at the op- 
eration !” 


Why, Miss Vaux and 
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things. 


"Oh, Mr. Carlisle, that isn’t like vou! You 
never du the evnical and satirical.” 

‘Am [so very amiable 7” 

“Oh, a perfect lamb, Mr. Carlisle!” retorted 


Cad, showing her white teeth in a laugh. 

To had rather vou had called me a deer!” he 
returned — 

tduch,” Carli-le,” Reese suggested. 

doen't toss that jehe about any more, 
vouny gentlemen, but let us co back to our sub- 
fect.” Miss Ludlow d, 

to our vietim, in other words!" 

* Mr. Reese, vou'll be sent to Coventry present- 
Iv! warned the voung lady; if there is any thing 
tinamiable said of the persons we bring upon the 
carpet, it will not come from the lips of Miss Caro- 
line Ludlow—* Clarke’ to her cousin No, 5, Do 
Dever sav malicious or unjust things ef persons 2” 

“Oh no, of course not: vou only relieve vour 
mind!” answered that vouns gentleman, looking 
at her funnily over his eve-classes. 

She tossed her great babl of crochet wool at him, 
and then with perfeet sang phoned said, 


“We were speaking of Miss Wylde -- Alice 
Wohi. whe is to be married on the 27th. and 

Wiis does Revere admire her immense- 
Because she is elder than the northern seas, 
sil nt as a statue interpolated Cad Ludlow 's 
fem Mr. Revere was annoved, so he 


Was seriets, and made answer, 

adinire Miss Wade, because she is delicately 
her colduess means dignity, that is all. 
ste is so well balanced that she would seldom or 
never lie betraved into doing impulsive things that 
she regretted afterward.” 

Something more like a sneer than any thing I 
had ever seen on Llovd Carlisle's face plaved 
round it now as he took up the subject, saving: 
mean no disrespect to Miss Wylde when Tsay 
that a woman who never de 
sorry for is by means a lovable charactey. 
of these impulsive actions proceed from: both 
the highest and the tendere 
ture, ane ned! 


@ 
cliscre 


thing she is 
ilities of the na- 

Lothar f resret the 
hard lesson of the world throwing shadow 

“Brave!” eried the little Ludlow, clapping 
her hands sefthy, weu demelish 

* You misunderstand me, Carlisle.” Revere put 
in: 
ward, do not mean any light harmless speech or 
action, Which the gavety of an eceasion always 
excuses; but TP mean little irregularities 
Which Bell Romer, for instanee, commits.” 

** Well, for in- rather impatiently sug- 
cested Carlisle. 

For instance, then—vou Know that story of 
Howe's kissing her— 

* No, nol” exclaimed several voices. 

* Well, she was leaning up against the cushions 
of a sofa in the corner of the public parlor, with 
three or four of her friends clustered round, aa we 
are now. Hereves had been clo-ed for some time, 
and they thought her asleep. Tlowe came in, and 
remarking it, with his usual suddenness bent over 
and kissed ber: she quietly kissed him back again, 
being no more asleep than himself.” 

Splendid!” out Miss Ludlow, sinking 
back and clapping her hands—** Bell Romer for- 
ever! I'll go over and see her to-morrow.” 

** Wait a moment, Miss Ludlow: vou must know 
the voung lady had met him but three times then.” 

Taunt mvur: it isn't the length that gives the 
sweetness to the song, vou know; and Howe is 
handsome enough to kiss, the ineffable fellow !”’ 

* From that commenced a violent intimacy,” 
Revere went on—‘‘a sort of Platonic affair, which 
gave them the privilege of carrying on prolonged 
tetes-a-téte, and waltzing six times anevening with 
each other. Then when Hlowe got thrown from 
that wicked beast of his, nothing must do but she 
must go driving down to see him every day, and 
half the time with only her little sister, May, for 
company—a servant's inquiries would have done 
quite as well—though her romantic impulse was, 
I believe, that he absolutely necded some womanly 
overlooking, which only a mother or sister could 
give; so she established herself in that capacity. 
Now one would get the idea from this of a fast 
voung lady—which .is untrue: we all know that 
Bell Romer is simply a warm-hearted, impulsive 
girl, But what man wouldn't prefer such a girl 
as Alice Wylde for a wife after all 2” 

* wouldn't,” rang out Carlisle's resolute voice. 
“The Bell Romers are the ones who, from the 
very excess of innocence and girlish high spirits, 
draw down upon them the censure ef the world 
many times; but these very qualities, rightly di- 
rected or occupied, make them the most faithful 
companions. I very much doubt the intensity of 
a nature, or even its tenderness, where the emo- 
tions never betray the owner into the least irregu- 
larity, where a woman never does any thing she 
is ‘sorry for.’ I do not mean_to excuse, by any 
means, the irregularities of a certain class of young 
women whom you have rightly denominated ‘ fast’ 
—properly, what we call *irrecularities’ with them 
are ‘regularities.’ It is their rule to do these 
They go about it in a systematic, busi- 
ness manner, and are never so elute as when they 
succeed in some new and startling achievement. 
They have no regrets. It is greatly to be lament- 
ed that the impulsive actions of good, natural girls, 
like Bell Romer,.sometimes bear a likeness to the 
performances of these ‘fast’ young women, They 
should seek to avoid this, and | am sure that they 
do when they perecive the resemblance.” 

‘* But, Carlisle, what do you make of the eare- 
less lack of caution which leads a girl—our Miss 
Romer here—to accept a friendship which every 
one recognizes to be of the most sentimental order, 
but confessedly not a betrothal—to carry it on 
with notes and letters and rings and roses—all 
the paraphernalia of love without its bond?” 

* TI think, Revere, that this is the most excusable 
of her shortcomings. When I see a relation of 
this kind, I know that it is with a protest—that 


Teactborm « is 
his 


“when sav she does nothing to regret after. 


those 
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the woman's heart discerns that it is not complete 
enoush to merse into marriage, yet Vearning for 
astreneth and sweetness of compantouship whieh 
is lier opposite, she accepts this halt-relationship 
for a time, until she perceives that it will not do. 
It must be more or less at length, and it ends usu- 
ally in Being less. Then come the reyrets: for the 
world’s lessons come in, ahd she ets them over 
again, and strives to heed their wisdom. 
my soul [ pity women! Their wav is a narrow 
way, indeed, and hedged about with thorns. Lect 
them swerve a hair’s-breadth, and their white fect 
are bleeding. Yet all manner of t Niptations as- 
sail them, and assume the shape of 
to them. 


angels’ wings 
Kevere, we men should vive all charity 
to all women: we, who have the most roval larvress 
of liberty, ean afford it.” 

As suddenly as he ceased speaking Miss Lud- 
low rese from her seat and went over to where he 
was standing, saying, in her deetrical manner. but 
Without any bluster or scene-mahking — Llovd 
Carli-le, vou deserve to he knighted for vour brave 
sentiments, and sour brave declaration of them.” 
and with her usual curious mixture of plav and 
she untied her sash ribbon, and. ving it 
over his shoulder, pinned it across his brea t with 
litth cold cross which a moment ace littered 
dither throat-band. There, Sir, wou are no loncer 
Carlisle, but a knight of the 

Carliste.”’ 
the most medest and retiring of 
He had pone himself in this | urst of 
lovalty—forgetten his personal identity; but. re- 
Called again to it, he shrank, smiline and coloring, 
back into his shellof reserve. Miss Ludlow turn- 
eda int «f relief to all wh: 
With perfect gravity, 

wish vou'd pive me a lock of vour hair, Lord 
Carlisle. | Father Posstss it than (raril aldi's.” 

The toncues loosened after this, and we women, 
every one, flung him in our ribbon of praise, Ey. 
ery one? No. Miss Vaux said never a word while 
we talked, but sent such a sudden, soft. sad smile 
from her fair white face to him, and, rising, turn. 
cd to go outat the coor, but caught her foot in the 
cord and tassel of her mierning role. and reeled — 
would have fallen but for Carlisle, who sprang for- 
ward simultaneously with Wilverton Reese; Lut 
it was Carlisle who her, whe gave her his 
arm out of the room. Ale did not come back tous: 
but out in the driving rain I} <aw him walk a few 
moments after as one ina dream. 

‘This was saturday . ‘Lhe next dav, coutrary to 
his usual enustom, he came down at church belle, 
drawing on his gloves, and locking churchward. 
Miss Ludlow was standing at the window. 

*Tlow de ilo, Lord Carlisle ? 
take vou to church? 
alone!” 

He laughed, colored a littl, and answered, 
‘*Miss Vaux has been kind enough to offer me a 
seat to-day!” 

“dood! What's she going to do with the Prince 
of Wales 7" 

* Who?” 

Wilverton Reese. 
him ?"’ 

Miss Vaux came down just then, clad in lilae— 
that mystical purity of color which few dare under- 
take; but which made me think of— 

**Hler dress was like the lilies, 
And her heart as pure a- they; 
One of God's holy me--engers 
‘Did walk with me that day.” 


golden eross 


Carlisle was 


she said, 


Who's coing to 
You doen't know the way 


What's she going todo with 


for though not in the letter of the text was her 
dress like the lilies, yet in effect she looked as 
white and stainless as they. 

Carlisle regarded her a moment with that pecu- 
liar expression of his, *‘asinadream ;" then coming 
forward joined her, receiving that soft, sad smile, 
and the simple question, ** Did I keep vou wait- 
ing said in the tones that read Fatuer, 1x10 
THY HANDS.”’ Wilverton Reese was swinging his 
cane on the piazza, and Miss Ludlow watching 
him inside; because Wilverton Reese had in a way 
estal lished himself as Miss Vaux’'s escort to church 
heretofore, as he had established himself as escort 
upon most.occasions ; so his not going, and some- 
body else going, was rather an exception. 

Salina Vaux was impenetrable—just a lady—no 
less. As she recognized Mr. Reese she greeted 
hint with her graceful bend, and * Will vou go to 
church with us?” 

‘* No,” he ‘* must write letters to-day ;" and so, 
simply, Miss Ludlow’s question, of what she would 
do with the Prince of Wales was answered. The 
Prince of Wales went up stairs to write his letters 
it may be, and Salina Vaux went into church with 
Lord Carlisle. That was a good thing of Miss 
Ludlow’s. 

Carlisle had heard, all his little time of knowing 
Salina Vaux, that she was cold; brilliant and fas- 
cinating, but unimpassioned. He had his own 
thoughts, however; but to-day, when he sat beside 
her in the church, more than the solemn services 
did he follow that low concentrated voice, the very 
voice that read “FATHER, INTO THY HANDS''— 
and the face, that cold white face, moved by the 
* Cross and Passion.” 

And once he was thrilled through and through. 
It was afier the supplication ‘‘O Lamb of God, who 
takest away the sins of the world!" that voice he 
knew so well serit forth, almost in a sob, ‘t Grant 
us thy peace!” 

The bowed head and the slender profile, one 
quick look, and the tender sensibility, delicate as 
a that dwelt in Lloyd Carlisle's bosom, 
turned his gaze away—tears blinded his own eves 
for the sight of them in hers. What was her 
“Cross and. Passion? from what sore need did 
she ery for * Peace?” If he had had any belicf in 
the story of her want of warmth, any doubt of her 
intensity of nature, it swept away lecfore this 
visioh of her. 

Going home they left the fashionable thorough 
fare, and through green lanes and by-paths took 
their way. 

There was something for Lloyd Carlisle to say— 
it was a good time now—and then and there he 
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told her what his few words of penciling had meant 
uu the sketch No. 4. 

‘Ihe cold white face hung out its scarlet signal 
of distress a moment; a moment more and she pos- 
ceased herself again, calm and clear, saying with 
that impeuetrable manner, 

‘| misunderstood you, and want to ask your 
pardon fur treating you with eoldness perhaps.” 

She had been pardoned long before she asked it. 
S», silently after this, they walked on, and at a 
turn of the road met Miss Romer—Bell lhiomer, 
whe had been ander stern discussion vesterdar, 
vil the handsome Ilowe in company. She hada 
hand full of daisies, and one was set like a star on 
the dark blue of the gentleman's coat. 

Phere’s No. 3 of the *sketches,’” Carlisle re- 
miurked as they passed on. 

Preference? Yes, that is one of Mr. Revere's 
rulari ies and that is just like Bell Romer's 
Miss Vaux returned. Then 


irre 

Careless inDo 

the besan— 
“doh! Mr. Carlisle, let me tell vou how much I 


nee, 


appreciated your kind sympithy for women vester- 

dav, and how it dil you the createst honor.” 
‘Thank you—vou are kind to praise me; but 

You overrate it, permit me to say. There are 


thousands of men who would express the saine, I 
know; but vou have not ehanced to hear oue be- 
fore.” hem vlestly ilepre ated, 

She smiled such an ineffable smile—areh and 
unbelieving 

“No, T have not, Mr. Carlisle. I have met 
with many of vour sex in my society life; have 
tulke lbwith them—the finest of them, teoo—about 
my own s’x; but symehow I never did chance to 
heir one of them express the sentiments that vou 
did You were a glorious «4 tu me, Mr. Car- 
lisle.’ and she lifted her chanved face to meet his 
pleased look, Suddenly, as she said this, a little 
bes* thiash clouded up her lovely throat to her 
ehechkay and she exclaimed, half-timidly, as if in 
for her warmth, 

speaks to vou @s they do tu their broth- 
er-, believe, Mr. Carlisle!" 

A certain vail seemed to spread over his face 
at this. He began something indistinctly ; then 
‘stopped, and pulling down a spray of honey-suckle 
Which peered over a stone wall, gave it to her 
with some common remark of admiration. 

She absently put it in her belt; but directly 
meeting his eves, a conscious blush arose to her 
fier. Then, with charming courage, she said, 
Llushing all the while, 

I might not have done that if I had thought, 
Mr. Carlisle; but having done it, I have no desire 
to it.” 

Who but Salina Vaux could have said that? 
Perhaps he thought this himself, for he remarked 
bnimediately, 

‘*Miss Vaux, I think you could do any thing 
well, because vou do every thing naturally.” 

They had got home by this time, and going in, 
they found Miss Ludlow and Wilverton Reese sit- 
tins on the piazza. 

Yow cool you look, Salina Vaux, and the 
thermometer at 99, and Lord Carlisle is like a car- 
nation! Oh! where'd you get that honey-suckle ? 
Carlisle picked it—stole it out of somebody's Gar- 
den, hey? — Fie, Carlisle, don’t you know the com- 
maniment, and the supplication in the Prayer- 
book—* Lord have merey upon us, and incline our 
hearts to keep this law?’ Anl you put it in your 
belt, Salina—the honey-suckle, not the commanid- 
ment, | mean. It is pretty there, very! Ho— 
hum! Mr. Reese here has been entertaining me 
with beautifal Sunday talk about his neighbors— 
got upon Bell Romer again. We saw her go by, 
you know, just now with Howe, and Ilowe wore 
her ‘preference’ ‘ paraded on his coat.’ That is 
quoting Mr. Reese; and this young gentleman in- 
sists that she is only ‘doing’ Howe; that she is 
like the rest of her sweet sex—fond of power and 
fond of parading it, and will be just as sweet upon 
somebody else when this wears off. What is the 
matter with the Prince of Wales? What’s the 
matier with you, Willy Reese? Has somebody 
given you the mitten?” And Kate Caroline Lud- 
low, as her brothers called her, gave Mr. Reese a 
kttl+ sidelong look, as a cat watches a mouse. 

Phe young man sat all the time tapping his boot 
with his cane, and wearing a smile which came 
uneasily. All you could do was to laugh when 
Cad Ludlow had you in hand, 

For the next week Wilverton Reese was ‘ mad’ 
after Rosalie Ayers—‘‘ paraded his preference” tuo 
openly, and bored himself to death; for every body 
knew he didn’t care a pin for Rosalie Ayers—she 
wasn't his style at all. Every body guessed by 
these violent proceedings just what he intended 
they should not—that he was piqued with Salina 
Vaux. Thus, oh young men and maidens, do ye 
defeat yours@ves ! 

If Carlisle fancied there was a little shade of 
melancholy on Miss Vaux's face, it was not in 
her manner certainly. There was no overdone 
gayety, but just her natural vivacity—a perfect 
ease—kind and courteous to. Mr Reese as to any 
body ; while Mr. Reese, gentleman as he ~ught to 
have been by blood and breedin, vieated hor some 
times to something so near to rude: 
tempt at careless indifference, cua» 
ever brought down him he tre 
and defeated his designs, 

There was a hop one evening at the 
To use Miss Ludlow’s curious but expressive -verds, 
“the Prince of Wales was particularly owlie cat 
nisht; got furiously devoted to little Rosalie, and 
foolishly inattentive to Miss Vaux. 

Provided Miss Vaux felt any thing—he was not 
nearly the actor that she was—through it all (and 
these things are the passage of fire to sensitive 
Women) she lost not a breath of her ease, and there 
came atime of peculiar trial. 

“You will dance with mé the last time,” and 
Parker Revere was holding her fan, and waiting 
eagerly for her answer, for he admired Miss Vaux 
“ immensely.” ; 

“No, I can not, Mr. Revere; 1 have promised 
Mr. Reese the ‘last.’” 


thie 


i’ 


“ Happy Mr. Reese!" sighed the <entleman. 

The dance came round, and Miss Vaux stood in 
a knot of acquaintances, waiting for the “happy 
Mr. Reese.” 

The horns, and harps, and viols teck up their 
sweet winding involutions till the air was an at- 
mosphere of subtle harmonies, and the floor was 
dotted with ‘‘dancers, dancing in tune;” and still 
Miss Vaux waited, and Lord Carlisle waiting with 
her— waited while the rest floated out into the 
masic Lounds, 

Reese must have Leen taken suddenly ill, 
I think,\Miss Vaux. I heard him telling Thorn- 
ly that he did not feel well to-night.”’ 

“Oh, did he? [ am sorry!” very pleasant. 
ly answered Miss Vaux to Mr. Carlisle's kind e«x- 
cuse; but just then happening to glance up into 
his face, she received that sudden, startled look 
which just then passeloverit. Her eyes followed 
his. What did she sce that sent that dark-red 
flush to flame her cheek, and a llinding mist over 
her eyes? Wilverton Reese dancing in a far cor- 
ner with Rosalie Ayers, 

Carli-le must have felt how she was looking, 
fur he never put his eves upon her, and only said: 
Now you will send me 
weetest dreams, if 


‘There is some mistake. 
to mv shep to-night with the s 
vou will let me take advantage of it and favor me 
with vour hand.” 

‘No, Mr. Carlisle—that isn’t best. 
sit here by me, I shall like it better.” 

There was more contidence in this reply than 
she had ever given before; it was dignitied, too, 
and self-sustained. It said plainly, ‘*I will be a 
lady, it Mr. Reese forfeits his claim to a gentleman.” 
She did not think that there was any misunder- 
standing. 

Wilverton Reese was playing heavy stakes in 
his madness, 

So thev sat there, anil 
proud to let Mr. Curliste -ee the pain that was 
lining her face. You imav be sure not a shade of 
this tacit trust escaped. hi- subtle sense; for this, 
perhaps, he Lent him-elf with more than his usual 
kindness, with a ec rtain ferver of manner, to her 
pleasure; put himself up as a shich! 
r head hit arm he flung 

Against the worlh" 
That was his purpe-e and his way. She must have 
been insensil | if =e hal been regardless of it or 
indifferent. She was neither: for this, perhaps, 
the dropped the world mask lower vet to him, and 
talked her sad soul out in some indirect expression 
of passion. 


If vou will 


Miss Vaux was not too 


ancy the wil! waltz strains surg- 


in and around them died away; the hum 
oO s took the place, and ‘the dances were 
done.” 


As Wilverton Reese went dashing down the hall 
with a lady’s buraoose on his arm, Carlisle's ** mild 
and magnificent eye,” blaziny scorn and wrath, 
caught bim—carried him by some sudden, secret 
force straight before them, where he attempted sur- 
prise, and recollection, and violent contrition all 
together. ‘' Would Miss Vaux pardon him? his 
memory was more treacherous than gallant; he 
had forgotten that she had promised him the honor 
of her hand until he saw her there.” 

Carlisle's face was expressing all the contempt 
and scorn of a true-hearted gentlheyian. But Miss 
Vaux—the inimitable Miss Vauy—coh! Wilverton 
Reese, why did-you pit your slfadow of dissem- 
bling against her matchless power? Miss Vaux 
melted her proud lips into a sénile. as arch and 
merry as if no pain had ever coftracted them, and 
in only an amused voice, jusYtinctured with ban- 
ter, gave this adroit little spg@ch: ** Don't tell Cad 
Ludlow, Mr. Reese, how sulenly treacherous vour 
memory has become—she would never cease teas- 
ing you! Come, you've been cross quite long 
enough, Master Willic; let us be friends, as the 
ehildren say, and I will show myself gracious by 
forgiving your last ‘throw.’ What a little boy he 
is—isn’t he, Mr. Carlisle 7” 

Stunned into silence, voung Reese stood, and out 
of it Salina Vaux went leaning on the arm of Lord 
Carlisle. 

She had had her revenge—a good and righteous 
one—and he who had stung a woman's sensitive 
soul to appease his own vanity, saw his superficial 
structure of plans scattered to the winds. He 
could not have felt comfortable, certainly. 

Lloyd Carlisle was also stunned into silence at 
this unexpected bit of acting. 

In the entrance hall she raised the old sad face 
to him, and said, in pleading tones, 

“Mr. Carlisle, do not believe me an utter dis- 
sembler for what you have seen. I am‘ very vile- 
ly proud,’ and on Pride’s merciless cross | suffer 
and die sometimes: I have done what I could to- 
night—" And after a brief hesitation, and a little 
lower, a little tremulous tone, ‘I am only afraid 
now you will Jose what faith you may have in me 
by what you have seen; and I can not bear you 
to!” 

They were at her room door; what did he mean ? 
Hurriedly, but with eager fervor, he whispered, 
dropping his lips to her hand, ‘God bless you, 
dear Miss Vaux!” What did he mean? ‘That 
was all. The next moment she was in the soli- 
tude of her room. 

Cad Ludlow stood waiting at the door the morn- 
mg after the hop, and humming that last w altz— 
waiting for sume one, with her hat on, and swing- 
Wilverton Reese came down as 
She fixed him 


‘ng her parasol, 
she stood, looking unapproachable. 
with 1 word or two. 

“So there's a mistake. 
Mr. Reese 

“ What ?’ 

“Why, our all supposing that it was you to 
whom Miss Vaux was engaged, when it is Lloyd 
Carlisle.” 

What possessed Miss Ludlow? She said once. 
she hated handsome men, they grew to be so cruelly 
selfish. She had known a handsome man once, 
whom she longed to hate, and could not, so she 


made amends on the rest. 
If it was her wish to torture a handsome man 


Did you know about it, 


a 


now, she had dow *it. Pride and some deeper emo- 
tion was visible. .p his face: and at this verv mo- 
ment a sound of a al! per came in ear-shot, then a 
rustle of a cambric gown. and Miss Vaux herself. 

‘* Good-morning !” and the head went down in a 
Lancer’s dip to them. 

Tle returned the salutation with a look of proud 
pain: the vain folly had subsided into a more man- 
ly spirit. Ife had sinned agaiust her openly. Let 
him repent, and shiver his sullied lance at her feet. 
Would he? Could he? 

She Lowed, and passed on down the piazza: he 
hesitated a moment, then followed her in his sud- 
den, unpremeditated way. ‘* Mi-s Ludlow tells me 
that you are to be congratulated, Miss Vaux.” 


How ?” 
On your engagement with Mr. Carli-le.” 
She smiled a little wearilyv—*: Mi-s Lud'ow has 


been misinformed.” 

Mr. Reese waited for something elee, but Salina 
Vaux rarely said more than enough. While he 
waited in expectant silence into his hand dropped 
thut one strange ring of opal ancl 

Ile started as if it had been a serpent, then 
thrusting it out of his sight, in-tantly said, 

‘So our friendly relations are all over?” 

‘** No, unless you wish it; that peculiar phase of 
iis over, of course.” 

‘Why, Salina?” 

There are certain looks, and words, and wars, 
Which ; fragrant, as it were, of our first cone 
ception of persons so irrevocably connected with 
that Urst, sweet time of knowing them, that they 
have a dangerous power. i 
na?” affected Miss Vaux ; but she went on in the 
manner she had marke: out: 

‘ Because you have so misunderstood my char- 
acter that it would only be further humiliation for 
Me to continue in the same relation.” 

Tlumiliation! how?” 

* When vou put that ring upon my finger as we 
stool at the ‘Forty Steps,’ that last evening we 
walked together, vou understood that it was no 
seal of engagement, but of simple, tender friend- 
ship. I thought vou understood too, how, though 
declining to enter into any betrothal, that I enter- 
tained for vou a warm and tender regard; that I 
liked you even better than any Ledy I knew; that 
it was from no cuquetry, no desire fur power, no 
higher ambitions, that led me to reject any closer 
tie; but because, from the sincerity of my soul, I 
felt that then, at least, the feeling was not entire 
and complete enough to sanction it; and [ would 
not promise what I perhaps could not fultill, You 
remember what followed. As you held my hand 
in putting that ring upon my finger we saw Mr. 
Carlisle above us in the early moonlight. The 
impulse that led me to draw my hand away was 
only natural delicacy > the fear of being misunder- 
stood by him. You put a different construction 
upon it, and held me fast. I was pained, not so 
much at the possible misconstruction by another, 


ire so 


So this “Why, Sali- | 


and even the consequent peril to my proud delica- | 


cv, but at the selfishness that led you to place me 
in such a position. I forgave you, however; but 
when we met again, vour manner of shy coldness 
struck a blow to all my possible love for you. In 
it I read your thought—after all my evidence of 
regard for vou, you still doubted; believed I was 
plaving with vou, believed me an ordinary co 
quette. In it I read, too, further proof of seliish- 
ness. You forgot that I had something te forgive, 
that vou had put me in an equivocal position, and 
more than ever owed me all tender courtesy after 
it. What depth of regard could.vou have had for 
me, to have lost sight of this in vour pique and pas- 
sion? Oh, Wilverton!” she went on, in a little 
burst of regret, ‘‘I know now that such a friend- 
ship as we essaved was wild and impracticable, 
as Mr. Carlisle told us that day in the drawing- 
room—and that it is better for us both that it lies 
dead; but I grieve at the manner of its death. 
My father has often sail, that of a long line of 
proud women I was the proudest. But I am not 
too proud to tell you that vou have made me suffer 
much for these last weeks. [ride and tenderness 
sat in sackcloth and ashes; for vou had put a great 
humiliation upon the first, and disappointed me ut- 
terly in the last.” 

“You may have forgotten,” he interrupted, 
‘*that you have bestowed special favor upon Mr. 
Carlisle for these last weeks, to the exclusion of all 
others.” 

‘* Mr. Carlisle was specially kind to me. I have 
not sought him out to bestow favor. When an- 
other failed me, I found myself surrounded by that 
kind presence. J accepted it thankfully.” 

Voices and footsteps rang down the colonnaie, 
and the conference was over. They turned away 
together, talked of common familiar things, walk- 
ing side by side the Jength of the promenade and 
into the hall, where he left her at the drawing- 
room, bowing low, with that matchless grace, to 
her bending head. The great world rushing by 
saw only the common chance of courtesy; it was 
the sign of renunciation and death, with a little 
white flag of the world’s truce fluttering down the 
wind. 

Sitting afar off there had been an observer but 
not a hearer to this last act of this sad drama, 
Under the brim of the straw-hat Llovd Carlisle's 
kind, gray eves were beaming. As Miss Vaux dis- 
appeared, with that expressive droop of her slender 
height, he murmured, ** as in a dream,” ** God bless 
her!” 

The great crowd rushed on—and presently Sep- 
tember came. The crowd begins to thin. Later 
yet, the middle of the month, and the pleasantest 
time of all the season, is here. Little knots of peo- 
ple cluster together, parties of friends sit down by 
morning fires in the cool autumn days, and take 
their drives without the blinding foam of dust for 
company. So the little circle of which Miss Vaux 
was the centre sat by their morning fires, and 
walked or drove together, unto the last. And the 
last came close upon October—lovely days of crim- 
son, and gold, and purple, with the white mists 
of that tender climate spreading its dream over all. 

Miss Vaux stood in profound reverie, leaning her 
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head against the marble fire-place, | oking into the 
fire—the earli-st one, and the on!v one, In the 
small private parlor, Next; Mr. Carli-le came 
down, and they talked of the season and its close, 
standing there together, 

* Our last week, Miss Vaux ; I want to ask some- 
thing of vou.” 

She locked up. 

‘* That you will walk with me the last day that 
we are here.” 

* Certainly.” 

And here Mi-s Ludlow, shivering under her scar- 
let shawl, came in, and alighted in a mass of ‘plen- 
did autumn colors duwn before the full blaze of the 
sea coal, and sent out her own fiery sparkles of 
talk and tint. 

Catching the pentleman’s gaze, she said, 

“We are a pretty contrast—aren’t we, the Vaux 
and the Ludlow? I sha'n't wy /f names; 
but Salina alwavs suggests those rare Ahite lilies, 
dotted, pard-like, in purple near their | 
found out. their soft sounding title the oth 
Lanefolium! Isn‘t it pretty?” And she 
at Salina all the time. 

Miss Vaux lifted h- r arm, and broke ou 
fect crimson dahlia from the bouquet that ; 
the mantle, and dropp: d it softly down uy 
sple:.did Ludlow, sas ing, 

‘This is a duchess, you know, and belong 
you: so I pelt you with the compliment.” — 
with the emtl-m in her Losom, the duchess Jed th 
way to breakfast. 

It was the /+st day; in the morning they would 
part from the secne of their summer solstice. 

Carlisle was drawing on his gloves, locking 
grave, almost sad vou would have said, as he wait- 
ed four Miss Vaux. She came down the colonnade 
clad in her mystical color—lilac ; but warmed up by 
a bright shawl, and with a bunch of scarlet ver- 
Lenas burning on her bosom. They turned off to- 
ward the bath road, as most persons do, and met 
Miss Ludlow and Mr. Reese sauntering home. 
Miss Ludlow had one of those strange lilies in her 
hand—Lancefolium. She stopped, and insisted 
upon its having a place with the verbena, and her- 
self fastened it in, to Selina’s laughing amusement. 

“IT got it for vou—the only one in Thorn’s con- 
servatory,”’ she said, as she left them. 

Talking, or lost in their own thouchts, Carlisle 
and Miss Vaux found themselves just above the 
‘Forty Steps.” A little color came into her face; 
a little start betraved her mind. The gentleman 
remembered too his blunder, and for a moment 
was disturbed; but Miss Vaux restored the ease 
by a strange proposition, perhaps, but like her sim- 
ple courage: 

‘* Let us sit down here.” He turned quietly, 

* Will you sit upon the last step with me, Miss 
Vaux?" Only a moment's hesitation—*: Yes!” 
He helped her down, *‘as in a dream.” What was 
hisdream? Hear. ‘I have neither wealth, nor 
beauty, nor any creat position to offer her. I am 
but a simple-mannered gentleman, with only a 
comfortable fortune; Lut I love her. Perhaps 
this will seem enough to her!” And thus he told 
his dream on that prophetic spot, and it proved 
more than enough to her. 

For the first time she knew that the first com- 
plete love of her life had come; so insidious and 
soft had been its approaches that she did not know 
the modest, tender guest, until * unto this last.” 

Before she told him this she told him another 
story of ‘‘ The Forty Steps,” of that half relation- 
ship with which she had striven to ease her heart. 
‘* You can understand now,” she ended, ‘* how your 
defense in the drawing-room that day touched and 
softened me.” She took the white lily sadly from 
her bosom, looking into its hoar-frosted centre. 

‘“‘T am not like this now, Mr. Carlisle; the world 
has touched me: but such as it is—” He took the 
lily and the hand: 

* Hush, dear, you are finerthanthis. The hoar- 
frost round vour heart has meltéd away.”’ 

The soft gray day, the rhythmic roar of the surf, 
like a grand cathedral chant, the bowed head, and 
the slender protile, brought back to him a certain 
Sabbath morn. Half-unconsciously, he said, “‘ as 
in a dream,” **O Lamb of God, who takest away 
the sins of the world!” ‘‘Grant us thy peace!” 
she answered, and, turning a radiant face to him, 
said, ‘‘ The prayer is granted;” and as on that 
Sabbath morn, home, through green lanes and by- 
paths, they took their way. He had the lily in his 
hand; on the “special finger” of fer hand a ring 
he had always worn before, a curious ring of braid- 
ed gold and chrysoprase. 

Miss Ludlow was pacing the piazza as they came 
up. Her eye caught the flower, and next the soft 
sparkle of the chrysoprase. 

Hard, and worldly, and wayward as she seemed, 
there was a tender spot in her heart—and she loved 
Salina Vaux. Wiser than her day and generation, 
she appreciated and approved Mr. Carlisle. 

The lily and the ring—she read the whole story, 
and, going straight up to Miss Vaux, for the first 
time in their acquaintance, bent her lips to hers. 
‘‘T only anticipated it, you know,” she said, smil- 
ing, as she gave her hand to Mr. Carlisle; but the 
next moment exclaimed, 

‘‘ What have you been doing to the Lancefo- 
lium? All that pretty glitter like hoar-frost has 
melted away!” 

Sure enough, and into the heart a rosy stain was 
flushing, as if the pard-like spots of purple had 
oozed their life-Llood there. 

‘+ Isn't it strange?” Miss Ludlow pondered aloud ; 
“it must be the warmth of your hand!” 

Llovd Carlisle looked, with, a certain tender 
gravity, into the dear hazel eyes that were raised 
earnestly to his. 

“Isn't it strange?” she went on; ‘“‘ but I like it 
better so.” 

‘«T like it better so, Miss Ludlow.” 

And Miss Ludlow, following his eyes, saw the 
Soft rose tint that flushed the flower’s heart steal- 
ing across the cold, white coloring of Salina Vaux. 
The glitter of hoar-frost had melted away. 

“OQ Lamb of God, who takest away the sins of 
the world—grant us thy peace!” 
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OUR HORSE-SHOW.—THE ARAB HORSE, CALIF OF CAIRO, THE PROPERTY OF JUDGE JONES.—Draws sy T. C. Carrenpace.—[Ste Pace 814.) 
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L The Parner. 
domesticated this Where it~ pleasing 


The Parrot is 


manners vente disposition render ita eres’ 
favorite, ete. ete, | 


Tne Dog.—The Dow is the most intelliyent of | 
all known quadrupeds, and the acknowledged 
friend of man. aithfal and courageous, he will 

die in the defense of lis master, or tear limb 


from the presummpttous weeressor, cte., ete. 


7. Tur Cow.—This is the most gentle and for- | 8. 
bearing of all animals, aid at the same time one 


of the most valuable friends to man, cte., ete, 
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THe TIorse.—Of all qnadrapeds the horse 
thie autifil: dus noble size, the glossy 


as be carries his master boun 


hill dale. cic... cle. 


Tue lloc.—tThis valuable domestic animal is 
one of the greatest blessings to man, ete., ete. 


Tue Canary.—This pretty little songster is a 
universal favorite in parlor or cottage; Its sweet 
warblings are always welcome and admired, 
ele., ete, 


Over 


THE BeE.—This interesting little insect deserves 
the greatest gratitude of all men and little chil- 
dren; for not only dees it supply us with the 
sweet honey which gives such a relish to the 

so sets us a beautiful ex- 


? 


/ evening meal, but al 
| ample of Industry anid peacefulness, ete., ete: 
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6. Tue Car.—Of all animals, there is none which 
imparts to the domestic fireside such an -air of 
peaceful contentment and tranquillity as the 
eat; gentle and graceful, it is at once the com- 
panion of youth and the admiration of old age. 


Cte... CRE. 


~ 


9. Tue Lion. —Numberless accounts prove that 
the lion is noble in his- revenge, maguanimous 
in his courage, and grateful for benetits re- 
ceived. Bold and daring to a fault, he, ete., ete. 
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THE BATTLE OF THE STORE. 


I was poring over my ledger 
On a cold November day, 

And counting up my protits 
In a calculating way. 

How L strove. 


Am dre. inie 


and dreamed, 
and sw ore, 


and worried, 


and talked. 


A-~ I fought the fight through many a vear— 
Tie of the store. 
I was thinking it over and over— 


The per cent. I should lose on Brown, 
And whether Td sell to Smith again 
Whenever hé came to town; 
And whether my draught on Jones 
Would trouble me any more. 
And so I went fighting, fighting on, 
The battle of the store. 


I was poring over my ledger 
Qn a cold November day, 

When I hegrd a voice at my clbow, 
In a supplicating way : 

** Will vou let me entreat your notice 
Toward -this little book ? 

The price is only a shilling; 
I think vou will buy if you look.” 


I turn¢d my head to my -houlder, 
To a figure gaunt and 

Whose coat was shabby. and very thin 

He had every look ab liim 
Of a room in a duty street, 

With a smoky fire fn it, 


And never to eat. 


He stood at my cliow Lundy, 
And stared a stare, 

While I took his book with a business smile, 
And motioned him to a chair. 

For somehow in the ledzer 
I had entered that old man gray, 

And I knew I should tind the cntury 


At no far dis lav. 


yacant 


stant 


I would vive him a touch of nature, 
Forgetting the god I cbeyed ; 
So I gave the fire a goodly stir, 
And I asked him, ** How is trade ? 
“Ah! trade is very, very" low, 
And bread and meat are high; 
And the weather is very, very cold— 
And do you not wish you could die ? 


*? 


I said that I thought I was willing to lire 
And struggle on for a while; 

So the old man said it was very well, 
And smiled a ghostly smile. 

‘But when you have lived as I have lived, 
And lost as I have lost, 

You will wish for death as the only rest 
That is left forthe tempest-tossed. 


“Jt was many and. many a year ago, 
I eould look in my ledger and see 

The names of my debtors in every land, . 
And my-ships on every sea, 

I sat and counted the loss and gain 
As ‘tis counted to-day by you, 

And I looked on my God and my love of truth 
In a business poimt of view. 


‘*I have seen my dream of gold dispelled, 
My friends among the dead, 

And the'’name that stood for a million once 
Not good for a loaf of bread. 

I have lived to see far more than this— 
My wife and my children fair 

Go one by one to the silent land— 
They tarry for me there.” 


He ceased, and wiped the dropping tears 
From off his withered face, 

Then slowly from his pocket took 
A strip of ragged lace 

He kissed and pressed it to his lips, 
And speaking thick and fast— 

‘‘This is the only relic left 
That binds me with the past.” 


Oh! sad ‘and desolate old man— 
Thou type of all thy race— 

Like thee, they cling unto the past 
By bits of ragged lace. 

Like thee, they pace the dreary round 
Of pleasure or of pain ; 

Like thee, they dwell upon a life 
They would not live again. 


Good-night, thou man of many woes! 
Come not again to me, 

For I have debts in every land, 
And ships on every sea. 

And: I have wife and children fair ; 
My friends are not yet dead; 

But still I'll close my ledger up, 
And think on what you've said. 


OUR HORSE-SHOW.—THE 
ARAB HORSE. 


Wk cpntinue our series of pictures of American 
horses, cattle, sheep, and other animals with the 
Arab horse ** Calif” of Cairo, whose portrait will 
be found on page S12. The Arabian’s superior 
qualitcations of beauty and temper place him at 
the head of our horses, and to him originally, with 
very few exceptions, we trace almost every breed 
of horses in the United States. _ 

We have now an innumerable 
of assumed variety of breed, comprising Black 
Hawks, Messengers, Abdallahs, Membrinos, <Al- 
macks, Eclipse, Bellfounders, Morgans, and An- 
drew Jacksons, all of whom are claimed to be the 
patriarchal breeds of American horses; but by 
careful investigation of their pedigrees we shall 
invariably tind the name of * Bashaw,” distin- 
guishinz at once the Arab blood to which they are 
indebted for their surpassing speed and beauty. 

The sulject of our present illustration, the beau 
tiful ** Calif” of Cairo, was presented, when a foal, 
to the United States Consul for Egypt by Abbas 
Pasha, as the best specimen of the Arabian horse 
to be found in that country. He isa beautiful sil- 
ver-gray, with silky mane an tail, legs and feet 
of remarkable delicacy of outline, and a head and 
eve that stamps the Arabian Ilood. 

Ile is about fifteen hands high, hind as a deve, 
and immensely fast; but, as is usual with Arals, 
has never evinced much speed as a trotier. Upon 


this cround alone do some of cur horsemen object 
to the breed: andiim some districts the Arabian is 
decided|y unpopular. slight: investization of 


the pe — of all our best horses will aha w drow 


unfound dois this prejudice 


Calif is at presdnt ia Phila at the stable 


of Owe r, the Ile lee Jones, of that city. 
Our drawing is trom representing as he 
appeared at the Pair, Centreville Course, 


Long Island. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


The Teeth. 


Ilow few people comsider the impertance of preserving 


their teeth! aud how many would give thousand- of dl- 
lars could they regain them after the loss has become ir- 
reparable. 

The mouth should always be thorouchly cleansed befure 
geing to bed, and after each meal, ¢-p-cially after eating 
or drinking what is eweet or sour, az the action of cither, 
in connection with the secretions of the nouth, act upen, 
and in time destroy the enamel of the teeth. 

Lurnett's Oriental Tooth Wash, Prepared by Messrz. Jo- 
seph Burnett & Co.., 


gent and cleanser of the teeth, but by its vegetable astrin- 


Boston, is net only a powerful deter- 


gent properties, acta directly upon the caries, thereby most 


effectively arresting decay, and forming a protective and 
almost impervious cgating in the cavity, even where the 


nerve is expowd. Its action is beneficial upon 


the gums, keeping them firmly attached to the teeth, and 
preventing the bleeding and softness which is now-a-~lays =o 


common. The Urieutal Tooth Wash is moreover one of 


the pleasantest remedies in the world; searching, pungent, 


and arumatic, it imparts to the breath a peculiarly clean 
and delightful fragranee. 


We advice our readers to try it. 
No Chimney; No Wick. 
No Soot; No Smoke. 


Callender’s CARBO-AIR GAS LAMI, unsurpassed for 
burning all Coal Vils, &c., without a chimney. n receipt 
of $3, we will send a sample Lamp to any address; or will 
send it by Express, collect on delivery, purchaser to pay 
charges. Liberal term- made with exclusive agents. Ln- 
close a stamp and eend for Cirenlars. Address 

CALLENDER & PERCE, 
Dealers in Oils and Lamps, 
175 Broadway and 2 Cortland Street, New York. 


HOLIDAY BOOKS. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 


FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK, 
Have now Ready: 
THE CHILDREN’S PICTURE-BOOK OF BIRDS. 


Illustrated with Sixty-one Engravings, by W. HARVEY. 
Square 4to, Muslin, 75 cents. 


THE CHILDREN’S PICTURE FABLE-BOOK, con- 
taining One Hundred and.Sixty Fables. With Sixty 
Illustrations by Wein. Square 4to, Muslin, 
75 cents. 


THE LAND AND THE BOOK; or, Biblical Illustra- 
tions drawn from the Manners and Cusztoma, the scenes 
and the Scenery of the Holy Land. By W. M. Tuom- 
60N, D.D., Twenty-five Years a Missionary of the 
A.B.C.F.M. in Syria and Palestine. With two clabor- 
ate Maps of Palestine, an accurate Plan of Jerusalem, 
and several Hundred Engravings, representing the 
Scenery, Topography, and Produciions of the Holy 
Land, and the Costumes, Mauners, and Habits of the 


People. Two elegant Large i2mo Volumes, Muslin, 
OS 50; Half Calf, $5 20. 


MISS MULOCK’S OUR YEAR. Our Year: A Child's 
Book in Prose and Verse. By Miss Mutock, Author 
of ** John Halifax, Gentleman. f Illustrated by CLAR- 
ENCE DovELy. 16mo, Maslin, 75 cents. 


MEM ‘HAS. B. Srymorr. Many 
*0r 8. mo usl 1 M li it ed 
$1 37; Half Morocco, gilt Fading? Fy uslin, gilt edges, 


THE POETS OF THE snarl CENTURY. 
Selected and Edited by the Rev. Ropgrr Aris WILL- 
moTT,» With English and American Additions, ar- 
ranged by EVERT ‘A. Dove KINCK, Editor of ** Cyclope- 
dia of American Literature.” Illustrated with 132 En- 
gravings drawn by eminent Artists. 8vo, printed on 

Superfine Tinted Paper, richly bound in extra Cloth 
bev ey gilt edges, $5 00; Full Turkey Morocco, $5 50, 


Harper & Brotuers will send either of the above 
Works by Mail, postage pre-paid (for any distance in the 
United States under 3000 miles), on receipt of the Money, 


list of horses % 


22 1860. 


— 


STAR OF THE PRESS. 
1861. 


**GREAT IN MOUTHS OF WMEST CENSURE.” 


—— 


THE 


New York Mercury 
For the New Year. 


In accordance with a time-honored custom, the pul li-h- 
ers of the NEW YORK MERCURY, the largest twodellur 
literary weckly in the world, make the opening of a New 
Year the occasion for isuing a comprcheusive prospective 


prospectus bulletin, 

Although the patriarch of the weekly press cbeing mow 
in its twenty-third year), THe thy teems with the 
fire and vigor of youth, as well a with the wisdom and dig 
nity of mature years. Presenting, as it dees, the cr me 
de la créme of literature, enriched with the entrancing 
ma-ter-pieces of the greatest romancers in the world —vlit- 
tering with the brilliant wit and humor of the sharpest 
pens ‘of the time — abundantly , varnished with the rarcet 
ywems of native poesy — overth with “thoughts that 
breathe,and words that burn” from the great writers of its 
immen® contributorial staff, and honored all over the coun- 
try for ita perfect freedom from anything calculated to 
wound or repulse the moet sensitive moralist or class of 
people —it has been for years the LUNUEY, THE TRACHIEN, 
Mili: MONITOR, AND THE WRELOOME GULST OF HUNDREDS 
THOUSANDS OF AMEBICAN HOMES. 

The publishers and proprietors of Tur New 
etry have made the motto of ite column: 

* Tere shall voung Genius wing his eagle flicht, 

hich dew-drops shaking from his plumes of 
and during the pre-ent vear (1901) ite gramd, inimitable 
army of writers —iwhose stl ries the total 
of pre ito the Presid ni Viee-} resident of the 
United States; —andLits brilliant constellation ef literary’ 


-peciclities will be evtemled. Thus, one of the 
propr tor" Dew me nt- hate f the witte, 
quizzical, Whimsteal, world-remowted, and pune nt 

whe contributes te THe Miu & sides-plitting f 
Barbe jue Lec Pashion Arti. 
Cles, Critset-tus et Painting-. Piav-. ete the 

the ba tat, appear the miognitie: nt il- 
of that pramee of Ana arti-te, Penix ©, 

bhroushout the present vear, this mayniticent and 
Journal or will contain glorious 
Sketches, storie-. Cre me of Hlumor, Moral 


. by the meet meted 
have been engaged at 


and Jiomestic €ritici-ms, ete 


American and Enyli-h writers, wh 


vast expense to write for Tue Mrretviy. We may name 

the f-llowing regular contributerial torce: 

PHIL. DOk- COU SIN MAY CARLE- 
STICKS, P.B., TON 

ARTHUR /RAING ER, PR. J. RO’ INSON, 

JOSEPH BARBER, s. R. URBAN 

FELIX ©: ©. DARLEY, M. EF. ROBINS 

GRACE GARDNER, » PATTEN, 

GORGE ARNOLD, kK. WELCH, 

REV. lk. M. DEVENS, W. ok PATON 

NED BUNTLINE, MARTI AL, 

WM. Ross WALLACT, HATTIE “TYNG, 


H. NEWELL. 
Other celebrated writers will als) contribute—making 
Tue Mercury « great focus of all that is Entertaining, Ib- 
structive, Witty, and Wise. 


Gur special New Year's Girt to our readers will be a 
brilliant uew novelette, entitled 


Catholina; 


on, 


TIE NICHE IN THE WALL. 
A TALE OF LOUISIANA. 


By DR. JJ. WL “ROBINS 
The opening chapte ra of which will appear in Tas Mun- 


uny for January 5, 1501. 


Tue New bb eold by all newsmen and 
periodical dealers in America, Ts subscribers it ls regu- 
larly mailed every Saturday morning for $2 a year; three 
copies for $5; six copics for $9; cight copies for $12, with 
an extra copy free to the getter-up of the club. Sig, 
months’ eubscriptions received. Always write plaints 
the name of your Post-Office, County, and State. We 
take the notes of all epecie-paying banks at par, Payment 
must invariably be made in advance. 

Specimen copiis sent free to all 

Address all letters and remittances, post-paid, t 

CAULDWELL, SOULTHWORTH Ww HITNEY 
Proprietors of the New York Mercury, 
46 and 45 Ann Street, New York City. 


Holiday Supplies. 


Choice Importations of 
Wines, Brandies, etc., 
Wholesale 
By tho 
Case or Demijohn. 


In order to reduce etock, and retain our employees, the 
subscribers offer, on the above terms, eclections in wood and 
glaze, of 


At Prices, 


SHERRY, MADEIRA, AND PORT WINES, COGNAC 
BRANDIES, OLD HOLLANDS, JAMAICA, 
AND 8ST, CROIX SPIRITS. 


These goods are mostly of our own importations and of 
approved quality. 


IN CHAMPAGNES, we have a large assortment of fine 
brands. 


BOURBON, RYE, and MONONGAHELA WIIISKIES 
received direct from the best distillers, including some very 
choice varieties. 


Of BOTTLED GOODS we have the largest and best as- 
eortment in the country, including *““OLD ROYAL HOL- 
LANDS,” “STADT HUIS SCHNAPPS,” “PURE LON- 
DON CORDIAL GIN,” *“* AMBROSIAL” and ** SADDLE- 
BAG" WHISKIES, and assorted grades of BRANDIES, 
WINES, ete. 


This is a rare opportunity to those living in this City and 
vicinity to supply themselves with fine goods and at low 
prices. B. M. & E. A. WHITLOCK & Co., 


Corner White Street. 


Nos, 377 and 379 Broadway, 


[DECEMBER | 


These Logenges are prepared from 
& highly esteemed recipe for atev int. 
ing TION®, Asti 
amd Irritation or Soreness of the 
‘Throat. 


PUBLIC SPEAKERS AND 
VOCALISTS 

Will find them beneticialin clearing the vy 

ing or sinzinc, and relieving the throat afte any unurtial 

exertion of the vocal onvan-, having a peculiar adap) tution 

to affections which di-turb the orpaues of 


To Messrs 


Voice before -peak- 


Joun Brown & Son: 

have com-tantly used your Lronchial Troches” for 
two veur-, amd fin d them particularly efficacious in elewr- 
Ing and strenethening the voice either fur ing oF speak- 
Yours respectfully, 

| JULIA BARROW, 
De-ton Theatre, 
The 


Sept, 25, 


bee an Drue “iat. 


ohn B. Dunham. 


Overstrung Grand 
Square and Up- 
right Pianos. 


Listublished in 1504. 


the best Pianos manufactured. 
Send for Circular. 
SS Last 13:h 


pronounced to be 
Bach Instrument warranted years. 


Warerooms and Nanufa: ‘tory, 70 to 


Strect, near Broadway, N. Y 
SORE CORNS and BUNIONS are really 
CURED by the nee of SWISS CORN PLASTER. 


realeby ODUPUY, Droguiet, No. OOF Broadway. 
‘Spasmodic Asthma. 
The can of this dr: adful | plaint have 

been cured bea few sof Jonag Wht L's Diem 
in in-tance has it taille! give 
reli Brey BUENLTT & 


CO), Deetom. Por -ale by all ut 2] per be ttle 
Hi PRESENTS. 
A select a retisetit 
PINE AND RICH JEWELERY 
At Nu. 207 Broadway, neat door te the ¢demical 
GEORGE Watchmaker. 


HARPER'S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
For January, 1861. 


NCMBER Cxvviir} CONTENTS. 1%1. 


A PEEP AT By J. Ross Browne —( Second 
Pauper.) 

ILLUSTRATIONS. —-Carson City.—The Trail from Btraw- 
berry..-We are Waiting for You.--A Short Cut.—Diogé- 
ner.—The Stapre.— Devil's Gate. —Virginia City.—A Quer- 
tion of Tith.—tiold Hill.--My Claim, Sir.—San Francisce 
Speculators.—A Fall.—Aseay Office.—The Cometock Lead. 
—Silver Certain. —The Claims,—Indicationa, eure. 

THE BATTLE OF THE COWPENS, 

Medal awarded to Morgan.— 
Daniel Morgan.—Colonel Tarleton. —John E. Howard.— 
William Washingtin 

CAST AWAY IN JAMAICA, 

— Port Royal, — Kingston ‘FHlarbor. 
Spruce Beer.— King street, Arab.— 
Head-Quarter House, Kingstoh.—Harbor Street, Kingrton. , 
—House in Kingeton.—The Government Mail.—Group ia 
Market-llace.—Weet Indian Soldiers 
— Regimental Band.—Square of Spanish Town. 

No. 10 BLANK STREET. 

CHARLIE CAME HOME. 

THE NEW ROUTE THROUGH CHIRIQUI. 
Tnomas MeaGcuer. 

THE BIRTHDAY OF ROBERT BURNS. 

MELLICENTS MALADY. 

MY UNCLE. 

STORY OF A GRAY SHAWL. 

AN INTERVIEW WITIL MARTIN LUTHER. 

GOSSIP ABOUT A GREAT PAINTER. 

THE SLEIGHERS. 

ABOUT THOMAS HOOD. By W. M. Tnackgrayr. 

WATCIIING AND WISHING. By CoatLotte Bronte. 

THE HISTORY OF A FABLE. 

SUCCESS. 

A DREAM OF TIE CAVALIERS. 
COOKE. 

MONTHLY RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 

LITERARY NOTICES. 

EDITOR'S TABLE. 

EDITOR'S EASY CHATR. 

OUR FOREIGN BUREAU. 

EDITOR'S DRAWER, 

AN ANIMATED ALPHABET. 

B, C, D, FE, F, G, I, I, J, KE, 
Qk, & U,V, W, Y, Z.- 

FASHIONS FOR JANUARY. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. — Visiting Coetume and Girl's Dress. 

—Boy's Dress,—Open Under-sleeves. 


By 


By Joun Esten 


Tue Publishers of Harren’s New Montury MaGazine 
have made engagements which they are confident will ren- 
der the Twenty-Second Volume, of which this is the second 
Number, more valuable and attractive than apy which 
have preceded it. 

The Article on ** Washoc"' in this Number ia the second of 
a Series of Papers portraying Life and Character in Cali- 

wnia and (Oregon, by J. Ross Browne, late Confidential 
Government Agent for the Pacific States. They will be 
profusely illustrated with Drawings by StrveNns, McLENAN, 
Cuariy, and Parsons, from the Character Sketches by the 
Author. 

In the February Number will appear the first part of a 
New Story by W. M. TuAckenay, which, it is expected, 
will be continued in successive Numbers during the year. 

Other Mlustrated Papers, depicting Life, Character, and 
Scenery in every part of the American Continent, from 
Labrador to Florida, are in course of preparation by favor- 
ite Authors and Artists. 

The Publizhers trust that the thousands of Voluntary 
Correspondents by whose aid the Editors have been able to 
make the *‘ Drawer” a marked feature of the Magazine, 
will continue their favors; and that new Correspondents 
will forward such anecdotes and facetim as come under 
their observation. 


TERMS. 
One Copy for one Year . . $3 00 
Two Copies for One Year . .- oan 


Three or more Copies for One Year (each) . 
And an Extra Copy, Club of 


HARPER & ‘Penne, 
FRANKLIN New YORK. 


.—Entering Horses. 4 


Bronchial Troches. 
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The India Rubber Home Gymnasium; 
Or, Chest Expanders, 


il fhedal riled 


‘ ry awit. yet thems for w 
' thera: they will do peor 
lean everVboels should u-cthem. They 
peated r beet, develop vour and Pro 

be ent te anv om the re of 
ree ONLY. A liberal discount t. the trade. 

Davis Collamore & Co., 

Are now offering a -tock of 
Goods, 
Wicker ¢ ip. Trav, &e. 

Pretty tor Pr 
— Bronzes 
at bw prices 
Engraved Glass! 
great variety of rtvle. with 
Crest or Initial, 
Plated Goods 
At rears pri¢es, On int of civing > tlint part of 
479 below Street 


fund China Tea Sets, $7 


Holiday Presents. 
J. & C. Berrian, 


No. 601 Broadway. 


Fancy Goods, Cutlery, Silver Plated 
Ware, Skates and Sleighs, 
Tool-Chests, Games, &c 


AMES BOotARDUS, 


Leaven 
For making 


Bread, Tea Cakes, 
All Kinds of Pastry, &c., 


uf 


EDW. CHAMBLELIN & Co, 


Propricturs of Shawmut il Works, 


No. SS INDIA ST, 


Concentrated Leaven 
I< the result of careful chemical research. Prrap of all 
kind-, made by using it, is light, more diyestible and nu- 
tritious, has an agrewable natural taste, ix liable to sour, 
will retain ite mei-ture longer than by any other process, 
and the whole preparation fr the oven uced not exceed 
ten minute. 


TON. 


Sce Directions in cach Package msking 
Breakfast and Tea Rollk—Leaf Bread—Brown Lread— 
Buckwheat Cake-—Spenge Cake—Corn Cake—Cup Cake 
— Ladies’ Cake— Webster Cake—Mufhine—Apple Pudding 
—Highland Cuke—Graham LBread—Beston Brown Bread 
~~ Dumplings — Chambers Street Cake — sponge Cake 
Jumbles—Hlection Cake—soft Sugar Ginger Bread — 
Sugar Ginger Bread — Silver Cake — Deughnuts— Butter 
Pudding — Jouny Cake — Gold Cake -- Japanese Cake — 
Union Cake—anil every variety of Pastry. 

Fur sale by Wom. Gulage r& Bro., 29 North Front St., 
Vhiladelphia; Wm. IL Crawford & Ce, 62 South Street, 
Baltimore; and by all the principal drugyi-ts and grocer. 


GLORGE HL. BATES, Wholesale Avent, 


Na 18? Pearl Strect, New York. 


SL.00. S100. $1.00. 81.00. 


ONE DOLLAR sen FOWLER AND WELLS, 508 
Broadway, New York, secure, by return of fir-t mail, 
Phonographic Books, 1 the study of which vou can, 


Without # teacher, bec a@ practical Verbatim Re ‘porter. 


MUSICi1LL BOXES, 


Maying 2, 3, 4, 6%. 10, 12, 16, 24, and 56 tunes. 
PAILLAR? & MARTIN, rters, 
Musical boxes repair® > 21 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


SILVER OIL 


ing Machines. 
Agents, 153 Water street, 


Harper & ‘Brother's Books. 


MAGAZINE 


AND 


HARWMER'S WEEKLY 
(an be had at Publ} Ner's prices, of HUNT & MINER, 
Wholesale and wokeellers, Stationers, and News- 
dealers, 71 and 73 Fie Street, next to the Post Office, 
Pitteburg, l’a 


SANDS’ S .RSAPARILLA, 
(ores Cutaneous Er tions, and has an admirable effect 
the general system: removing Comtipation, correcting 
scidities, and cooling ot, febrile conditions. 
Prepared and seld.by A. B. & D. SANDS, 100 Fulton 


siroet, 


PER MONTH made with Stencil 
Tools, I sell the cheapest and best. Send 
for my Circular before purchasing elsewhere. Address 
JOUN LIKEN, Lawrence, Mase, 


Medical Common Sense. 


. B. FOOTPRP, the celebrated Physician and Flec- 
trician, and author of ** Medical Common Sense,"’ of Sara- 
torn Sorings, is effecting almost miracles in the tfeat- 
jaent ef Chronie Diseases of the Lungs, Liver, Heart, 
Stomach, &e., at hia Winter office, No. [46 Broadway, 
Ny Y. Call, or send, and get his pamphlet, entitled, 
or Dr. Footr’s Mepicar Soceess,"” which 
he is pleased to give to all who are interested. Office 
hours from 1 to 6 P.M, daily, except Sundays, 


CATARACT 
WASHING 
MACHINE. 
The only Wa-hing 
i Machine that 
the te-t of 


Send for Cireular, 


with Te-timeonials. 
PULLIVAN & 
livatTr, 
Reckman st aud 
404 Dreadway 


New York. 
Exposition for the Holidays. 


Tiffany & Co., 
No. 55 BROADWAY—No. 79 RUL RICHLLIET, 
PALIN, 


wetfully invite the attention «f all who anti ipate the 


Christmas and New Year Greetings, 
ILWEL- 


Rev} 


to the unpreeedentedly large and varied stack of 


KY, € KS AND WATCHES, BRONZIS. ARTICLES 
IN AND PLATE, DRESDEN AND 
POoRCELAINS, DRESSING, JEWEL. PAVET- 
AND DIPLOMATIC CASES, IN) Wels, 
BONY, BULL OR LEATHER, and innumerable fancic- 
in the w uy of 
Etrennes, 
now open for the inepeetion of their Patron 
The assortment of Jewelry in 
Diamonds and Precious Stones, Set and 
Unset, 


in desien and eretly in 
offered to the American 
al than any 


comprehen-ive 
tr 


is net only more 
inetanees than ever b 
Public, but mere exten-ive 

in any Old World 


| 


li-t of 
Works, Exclusively Artistic, 
ecomprives ORNAMENTAL USEPUL IN SIL 
desig dd iu a With the appreciatiet 
of art and utilit: 

MANTIT. OF CON. | 

SEW CLOCKs, ABT TEAN GOLTON, | 
the exeguacite At ty la-t taney, 
gue cote ption-, in the shape of 
( Flower A-h iver-, ete. 

In view of fuct. that their Patr na recr.t 
the experier f late in-pection of their Holiday stuck, 
TH! NY & would re-pectiully invite the mutual fa- 
vor «fan early call 

What shall I do for my Hair? 
KA TMAIRON, is, beyond 
question, the T} re par- 
ation ever K made. Its 
imnPense tale proves 
it~ excel No 
thing hasev- — ereiven-uch 
upiver-al satisfaction. restores, and beauti- 
fies the Hair, and imparts a de 

ee Attractive 
NEW BOOKS. 
Lavinia. By Author of “Doctor Antonio” ........ 212 
Petty ANNOYANCES ov Manriny Lire Ry ] 
Hlay-TIME To A Capital New Novel...... 


sent by mail, poostave free, by & CAgLeten, 


Publis hers, New York, 


IN OF 


LOSSING S LIFE OF 
WASHINGTON, 
JUST PUBLISHED: 
LIFE OF WASHINGTON ; 
A Biography, Personal, Military, and Political. By Ben- 
son. Lawing, author of the * Field-B«ok of the Kevolu- 
tion.” Illustrated by ninety-one splendid engravings «n 
steel, consisting of portraits and historical incidents, chief- 
ly from original drawings prepared expressly for this work. 
3 vols. royal cloth, $14 half Turkey, gilt, $10 
VIRTUE € 
26 John Street, New York. 


‘The Oxygenated Bitters. This preparation, 


it ix now universally conceded, is the remedy par exrecel- 


lence for Dy-pepeiag and the numerous disease? arizing 
from a disordered state vf the stomach and digestive organs 
generally prevalent. Prepared by 8S. W. 


Loston, and by Druyyists 


which are £0 


& Co., an] Agents 


everywhere. 


The Working Farmer, 


A large Agricultural Monthly Magazine, 


Harper’s Weekly, 
For 32 40a Year. 
Both Papers for less than the Subscrip- 
tion Price of One. 


The Working Farmer 


I< Edited by J. MAPTS, assisted by a Corps 
of Gentlemen who a pr itieally engaged in conducting 
the ‘ral dey = li} hiv thes rite. 


Vou. 12 with Jan. Ist, 161 


Specimen copies sent free on application, 
Remit subscription to 
CHAS. V. MAPES, 
126 and 1258 Nassau, and 11 Beekman Street, 
New York. 


REA T C U RIOST Ty. —Particulars sent free 


spaw & Crank, Biddeford, Maine. 


To. WORKS, VALUABLE TO THE 
SICK OR WELL.—Sent by mail, no p: yg 
Address Dr. 


—Agents wanted, 


until received, read, and approved. 
FITCH, 714 Broapway, New York. 

1st. Six Lectures on the Canses, Prevention, an@Cure 
of Lung, Bronchial, and Skin Disea«s; and Male and Fe- 
male complaints. On the mode of Preserving Health to a 
Hundred Years. 360 pages, 21 engraving:. Price, 50 
cents, in silver or P.O. Stamps. 

= A work on Heart Disease, Palsy, Rheumatism, Dys- 
‘ia, Dysentery, Cholera Infantum, Summer Diarrhiwa 
2 Children, Cholera and Cholera Morbus, Bilious Cholic, 
Costivenesa, Diptheria, Sore Throats, >< arlet Fever, Yel- 
low Fever, and the diseases of elderly and old people, with 
Medical Preseriptions for 9 of thes e diseases. The Prescrip- 
tions alone worth $500. 

Why we grow Old, and what Cures 

Disease ? 


168 pages, 6 engravings. Price, cents. Say which Book 


you will have, giving Name, State, County and Post Office, 


CLOAKS. 


BRODIE has a Splendid As- 
sortment of 


Cloth and Velvet 
CLOAKS 


for 


Holiday Presents! 


Corner of 23d Strect and 5th Avenue, 
Under the 5th Avenue Hotel, 
_ And 300 Canal Street, New York, — 


c yt This Out 
And Look at It 
In Your Stereoscope. 
It will appear a: 


ters will stand perpendi 
of the preceding met re 


a prramid five inches high. The let- 
arly, and cach line an incl back 
tuarkable eptienl 


GUVD 


7 wod SalvIg / = | 
\——/ 
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CARD 
PORTRAITS 
“OFEMINENTMEN & 
= At Wuorrsate & 


ANTHONY, 501 Froadway, 


‘SLIVULHOd 


> \ ana “nes 
ot 
o3= / PORTRAITS \ & 

= OF EMINENT MEN,&c\. & 

‘At Wuotesate & Retam sy. 


ANTHONY, 501 Broadway, 
FOR THE HOLIDAYS, 


We have just Received 


-ew and most Exquisite 
Assortment. 
The cream of the Londen and Paris marketa, selected 
with vreat care on the «pot by one of our house. 
We have alo just publi-hed about 
500 New Views of American Scenery. 
No more instructive and entertaining present can be im- 
avined than 
A Stereoscope and Views. 


by remittinz $5. $10, $1 
$25, can have the worth of it sent by expre=s, carefully se- 
lected and w arrante 1 to please 
A Catalogue sent, on receip it of = stamp. 


E. ANTHONY, No. 501 ‘Broadway. 


--—— = 


Beecher’ s 's Sermons. 


l’arties at a distance, 220, or 


BOSTON DAILY TRAVEL- 


The Publishers of THE 
lirxny Warp 


LER have made an arrangement with Rev. 
Bercuer to publish every Saturday during the ensuing 
year, Phonographic Report ot his Evening Discourse ad- 
dressed to the congregation at large. These Sermons will 
be revised by Mr. Breecuer hin self, and published in no 
other paper. They will be published in THE DAILY, 
SEMLWEEKLY, and WEEKLY TRAVELLI 

Particular attention is paid in TITE TRAV ELLER to 
Forres and Dowrstic News, Sure News, Markets, and 
Stock Sates. The proprietors are determined that, while 
they furni<h the cheapest paper, it shall in po respect be 
interior to the best papers in the country. 

The Review or tie Week, a summary of all the news 
of the week, with a running commentary upon the mo=t 
important eventa, by one of the best and most experienced 
writers in the country, is another feature peculiar to THE 
TRAVELLER, and adds greatly to its value. 


We will furnish the papers on the following terms: 


Daily, Single Copy ...........006! $6 per year. 

Semi-Weekly, Single Copy ....... 3 

A Club of Ten ..... 
Weekly, Single 2 


* And One Copy to the getter-up of the Club. 
Cash alicays in Advance. 


WORTHINGTON, FLANDERS & CO., 
PUBLISHERS. 
ROSS & TOUSEY and DEXTER & CO., 
Wholesale Agents. 
U. G, LAWRENCE, 
No, 1 Vesey Street. 


For sale by 


Premature 
Loss of the Hair, 


Which is so common now-a-cday?, may be entire ‘ly pre- 


rented by the use of Lurmt’s Cocoiine. It has been used 
in thousand= of causa where the hair was coming out in 
hanef:l+, and has never failed to arrest its decay, and to 
promte a healthy and vicerous growth. It is, at the same 
time, unrivalled a+ a for the hair. A single appli- 


Cation will it «ft and glossy fur several days. 


Arthur’s Home Magazine. 


For eale hy all rf 
January Number now rea 


Enlargement and Improvement! 
Core S RURAL NEW YORKER 


i- the Leading and Largest Circulated, as it is con- 
ceded to be the Lest and Moet Useful AcrictitrRaL, Hor- 
TICULTURAL, LITERARY AND FaMILy Newerarer of the Age. 

Tur commencing with January, 1561, 
will be MATERIALLY ENLARGE#D, and otherwise Im- 
proved, rendering it superior to either rivals or imitators 
in Size, Style, Contents, &e. The enlarged Rrear will 

‘contain about one-si rth more readina, and commence with 
& New Serial by T. 3. Arntutr, Eq.» in his best style. Its 
Motto, “Excelsior,” and Objects, ** Progrexa and Improre- 
Wie ent, " will be mi iifested in both Matter and Manner, ren- 
dering it worthy a largely increased Natioual Circulation. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO GET 
The Best, Cheapest, and Most Popular! 


price 15 cents a Number. 


Tue New Yorker ecmprises Eight Double Quarto 

ices (i lumn-). An Index, Title Pege, &c., given at 
the clse of each Volume, complete for binding. 

TERMS. In Apvancr: —$2 a vear;: 3 copies for $5: 6 
for lO ter S15; fr S25. Now 1s - Tue Time To 
SU AND I 1 (iths [he me-t liberal induce- 
mens to ¢ » nt- vet off-red. Specimen 
Nit d&e., sent Sree to all 
apy 

Addy D. D. T. MCORE, I 


\OCHESTER, N. Y¥. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


American Express Company. 
REMOVAL. 


THE DOWN TOWN OFFICE OF THIS COMPANY 
has been removed from 6@ to 384 BROADWAY, cor- 
ner of Cedar street. Expresses leave New York by Hud- 
eon River and Harlem trains for the entire West and 
Southwest at 7 A.M.. A.M, 11 A.M... 3.15 P.M... 5 P.M,, 
and 6 I’. M.. closing at 124 Broadway half an hour earlier. 


“pecial and extra arrangements made for the safe and 
epeedy delivery of Holiday Presents. 
WELLS, BUTTERFIELD & CO., 
Principal Office, 61 Hudzon Street. 


Branch Offices, 542 Broadwayand 124 Broadway. 


Finkle & Lyon Sewing Machine Co. 
All Machines warranted to give better satisfaction than 
any in market or money refunded. 
Offices 558 Broadway, N. Y., and 292 
Street, Bostou, Mass, 
AGENTS. 
23 and 26 


Washington 


A. Munroe & Co., Camp Street, New Or- 
leans, La. 

Howard Huggins, 92 4th Street, St. Louis, Mo. 

FE. LC. Huggins, 4th Street, Cincinnati, O. 

Lb. McKay, 269 Main Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Agents wanted. 


$1.00. $1.00. $1.00. $1.00. $1.00. 


ONE DOLLAR sent to FOWLER AND WELLS, 305 
Broadway, New York, will secure, by return of first mail, 
Phonographic Books, from the study of which you can, 
without a teacher, become a practical Verbatim Reporter. 


YOU WANT LUXAZURIANT 
WHISKERS OR MUSTACHES ?—My Onguent will 

force them to grow heavily in six weeks (upon the smooth- 
est face) without stain or injury to the skin. Price $1— 
sent by mail, po-t free, to any address, on receipt of an or- 


der. kr. G. GRAHAM, No. 100 Nassau Street, N. Y. 
HOLCOMBE’S POEMS. 
POEMS. By Hotcompe, M.D., of Louisi- 
ana. Crown Svo, 360 pagrs, Cloth, $1 50. 


This volume is issued in the best style, on tinted pa- 
per, and has been received with much favor. 

The volume shows “ A delicate sense of ideal aaneiy, 0 
wide sympathy with man and nature, and a susceptibil 
ity to tender emotion.” —J. Century. 

‘There are many beautiful ‘ flowers of poesy’ in Dr. 
Holecombe’s volume."—Boston Post. * 

“The poetry is good, and the theology is fused and 
flows through it, set sometimes to a very sweet and heav- 
euly music.""—Monthly Relimous Meowazine. 

‘: He sings sweetly and tenderly, is a man of generous 
heart and cultivated mind, breathing a healthy and ge- 
nial love of the beautiful."—Georaia Lepublic. 

* Seldom have we seen a book of poems that haa struck 
uz so favorably as this.’"’— New Church Herald, 

MASON BR OTHERS, 
5 and 7 Mefcer Street, New York. 


PHOTOCHROMATIC OIL PAINTINGS. 
_ WANTED to introduce this beautiful art. 
Young men are making over $) a month in this 
Terms and Specimens sent Free, by addressing, 
L. L. TODD & CO., Lowmna, Mass. 


Wedding Cards. Notes, & &c.—All the new styles 
elegantly engraved at Everdell’s Old Wedding Card De- 
pot, 302 roadway. See the new Envelopes, Satin Tie, 
specimens sent by mail to all | pasts of the country. 


business. 


&ec. 

6 VALUABLE Recipes, Arts, Discoveries, 
&c., and a Book —— _all sent free to any 

person. Address Falls 


“Nothing But Money. 


A New Serial, by T. S. ARTHUR, is commenced in the 
January Number of ARTHU R'S HOME MAGAZINE, 
Now ready, and for sale by all News Agents, price 15 cents. 


$1.00. $1.00. $1.00. $1.00. $1.00. 


ONE DOLLAR sent to FOWLER AND WELLS, 368 
Broadway, New York, will secure, by return of first mail, 
Phonographic Books, from the study of which you can, 
without a teacher, become a practical Verbatim pupae. 


O NERVOUS SUFFERERS OF BOTH. 
SEXES. A Retired Gentleman having been re-- 
stored to health in a few days after many years of Great 
Nervous Suffering, is willing to assist others by sending 
(free), on the receipt of a post-paid directed Envelope, 
copy of the prescription used. Address, JOHN M, DAG- 
NALL, 156 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N. ¥ 
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